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me ack them as if they were vices in our political sys- 
ollars, anc em. I wish to maintain the institutions of this 

























ee ountry, and I wish not to undertake any reform— 
yh agi mprovement though it be called—which is incom- 
Bektce patible with those institutions. I wish to maintain 
— om selene church—I wish to see an hereditary 
ee 6 emai ove of peers—I wish to maintain an hereditary 
a monarchy. If there be any plans proposed which 
gees think hostile to those institutions, they shall have 
latchitoches ny decided opposilion. I do not wish in the least to 
of one hiun- lisguise iny views. If there be any plans proposed 
les of bank [@Which, as I think, would tend to a republic—to 
river at the bverturn the church, or to the destruction of the 
n about two hereditary peerage—lI shall, as I have always done 
} fire, and a tate my sentiments to the house, and explain the 
— oe pound of my opposition. But it is not just to con- 
The fixe , ound the resistance to innovations of this kind— 
RE cone esistance to changes of this nature—with resist- 
ie cansice bnce (0 improvement. I think that, in the present 
fesctiption. tate of this country, the safest improvements will 
contin ied be the;e which can be gradually carried, without 
ore. Here bifering disturbance to our political syste:n.”’ 
unding, as SOUTH AMERICA. 
nning near Montevideo and Buenos Ayres. By the brig Su- 
nk on ihe eo, cast. Laudeman, froin Montevideo, the Ex- 
a “We Mishipae cr the Constitutional, published at 
ae of ale bi stige Ral and the British Packet, published at 
iar bn- wg Ayres, on the 26th Dee. The most im- 
ag, or their woh ey is the account of a hard fought battle 
the stream ell en the troops of gov. Rosas and general La- 
the reach- ®, and the defeat of the latter. We copy the 
Re tow oliowing from the British Packet: 
‘eater part The following letter from an officer in the arm 
hese near- Pas been handed to b Vi he 
vs all 5 { us by a friend. It contains 
‘oma ome interesting particulars: 
eerophe. « ty tiimag te at fy oaks, Dec. 12, 1840. 
SOE becn have leaen th riend. ou will, long before this, 
Ee was reant ied the mortal blow we dealt to the mis- 
male and leciatal nitarians, the enemies of the peace of two 
with bare- te lies, and the apostates from the cause of Ame- 
Bulletin. boas seneral, on the field of Quebracho Herrado, 
» the 19:h rh th ree: The conduct of our galla.t men 
iladelphia i eyond all praise, and our commander-in-chief, 
gh a Oribe, his second in command, gen. Pa- 
000 Indi- ean ee indeed, all our chiefs and officers have 
51; 1,12 ed themselves with immortal glory. We 


sompanys )amenced our march from Corondo on the 25th | 


It. at h i 
“5, ae og the afternoon, traversing a 


water to allay our parching thirst. 

On the 28th we came up with the enemy, about 
4,000 in numberyat Los Quebrachitos, 36 leagues 
from Coronda, and here fife battle took place, our 
army being formed in three divisions with their 
corresponding reserves, the left commanded by 
general Pacheco, the centre by col. Costa, and the 
right by col. Lagos. The action began at half past 
11, and at 2 became general—at 5 the enemy’s ca- 
valry was in complete dispersion, and the infantry 
surrendered at discretion. Lavatle left the field 
with about 800 men, but being closely pursued this 
body likewise dispersed. The pursuit was conti- 
nued for a great distance and immense slaughter 
made. The result of the victory is 1,500 men of 
the enemy killed, among the rest col. Baltar, Tori- 
bio Talera, captain Uriarte, Rufino Varela, &c. &c. 


4 | &c.; 700 prisoners, including the officers and civi- 


lians, 2 colors,6 pieces of artillery, and a great 
quantity of arms, 75 carts, 5 carriages, a multitude 
of families a considerable number of horses, all the 
baggage, correspondence, &c. captured. Our loss 
including 40 men who died from thirst, does not 
exceed 130 men. 

La Madrid was ata short distance from this place 
when the action was fought, and here he was join- 
ed by Lavalle; but on our approach they precipi- 
tately retreated to Cordova. The head quarters of 
the army is at present here (8 leagues from Cordo- 
va), as likewise the Argentine and French commis- 
sioners general Mancilla and M. Halay. The lat- 
ter had an interview with Lavalle, who requested 
some time to reply to the propositions offered him. 
We are waiting for the answer, which is not ex- 
pected to be satisfactory, iu order to give the finish- 


"| ing stroke to the work we have commenced. All 


this quarter of Cordova has been restored to the le- 
gal authority of governor Manuel Lopez, who is 
also with us. We have likewise been joined by 
colonel Maza and his battalion, who could not come 
up in time to have a shareinthe action. Governor 
Juan Pablo Lopez was also prevented by ill health 
from having a part in it. 

La Madrid’s force, insignificant as it was, has 
been completely demolished by the defeat of La- 
valle, his troops having nearly all deserted him.-— 
The only assistance he reckons upon, is Acha with 
300 infantry and 150 cavalry, who was on his way 
to join him from Tuctuman. 

The army has placed itself in communication 
with general Aldao and governor Calderon of San 
Luis, so that were the remnants of the enemy ten 
times as strong as they are they could not stand be- 
fore us. 

Tampico. Passengers arrived last evening who 
left Tampico on the 14th ult. They were landed 
at the Balize from the brig Charles Carroll, bound 
for New York from Tampico. 

Business was remarkably dull when they left. A 
conducta bad arrived from the interior with half a 
tnillion of dollars, about fifty thousand of which was 
said to be destined for New Orleans; there was then 
no vessels there to convey it hither. 

A rumor was bruited about in Tampico that ge- 
neral Arista was about joining with Canales, for the 
purpose of embracing the federal cause. Every 
thing-was quiet in the interior. [ Picayune. 

TEXAS. 

The Galveston paper of Feb. 4, says: “Congress 
adjourned on the 4thinst. The private treaty with 
England guarantees peace between Texas and 
and Mexico in 30 days after its ratification, now 
made, reaches the capital of Mexico; Texas agree- 
ing to pay England, as her part of the debt due 
Mexico, £1,000,000 in 50 years.” 

There was an arrival at New Orleans on the 3d, 
but it brought little or no news. A list of consuls 
appears in the papers, among which we find the 
name of Henry H. Williams, consul at Baltimore. 
Gen. T. J. Green had been appointed minister to 
England. There was no news from Mexico to be 
depended upon. 

Galveston dates to the 22d ult. were received at 
New Orleans on the 24th. The news is of but 
little interest or importance. Every thing was 
quiet on the western frontier, so far as the Mexi- 
cans were concerned. The Indians were maraud- 
ing and committing trifling depredations. Of the 
business and future prospects of Texas, the Hous- 





| ton Telegraph says: 


desert which did not afford us even a single drop of} 





“The annual revenue of the country may be 
safely estimated at nine hundred thousand dollars— 
the amount of the appropriations for the current 
yearis only six hundred thousand dollars, This 
fact alone is sufficient to dispel all doubt relative to 
the future credit of the republic, and to inspire 
complete confidence. in the holders of government 
liabilities. And when we. take in view, also, the 
certainty of an armistice. with Mexico; the remo- 
val of all apprehension relative to the now enfeebled 
savage eneiny; the late rapid augmentation of the 
industrious classes of the country, and the exten- 
sion of the foreign relations, we cannot hesitate to 
admit that the prospects of the nation are far more 
encouraging than they have been at any previous 
period. The flood-tide of prosperity seems to be 
setting in with an irresistible current.” 

The dates froin Galveston, received at New Or- 
leans, are tothe 28th ult. According to the Bulle- 
tin, entire tranquillity seems to prevail on the 
Texan frontiers. The whole country is represent- 
ed as improving rapidly. Agriculture is the order 
of the day. Great preparations are making for the 
cultivation of cotton. The recent establishment at 
Galveston and Houston of English mercantile 
houses, and the prices which are offered, have gi- 
ven anew impulse to the culture of that great staple. 

The Galveston papers state that col. Dangerfield 
has been appointed charge d’affaires to France, 
judge Webb, minister to Mexico; and gen. Green, 
charge to England, A gentleman from Austin as- 
sures us that gen. Green has not been appointed to 
England, and that gen. Hamilton will continue to 
act as minister at the court of St. James. 

The new tariff is to take effect on the Ist of 
April. The highest rate of duty is 45 per cent. in 
promissory notes, equal to about 8 per cent. for 
money on the invoice price of merchandise, 

Methodist church. We have before us the minutes 
of the first conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
church of Texas, recently held by the rev. bishop 
Waugh, from which we learn the state of that 
church in the new republic. The following is the 
number in society: 





Whites. Col’d. Whites. Col’d. 
St. Augustine 266 52 |Austin 67 5 
Jasper 104 32 |Brazoria 45 21 
Nacogdoches 246 17 |Victoriaand Ma- 
Crockett 75 1 tagorda 103 24 
Montgomery 218 8 /|Galveston + Ey 
Houston 13 11 |Washington 281 40 
Harrison 68 Nashville 40 8 
Rutersville 78 «4 —— 
1,623 230 
RECAPITULATION. 
Whites. Cold. 
Members 1,623 230 
Local preachers 25 
Total 1,648 230 


There are three districts in Texas, viz: San Au- 
gustine, Galveston and Rutersville. There are 
eighteen preachers belonging to the conference— 
these are exclusive of the local ministry. We per- 
ceive that three places are to be supplied by the 
bishop. The next conference is to be held at San 
Augustine on the 238d of December. 





NATIONAL AFFAIRS. 

Extra session. We copy from the National 
Intelligencer of the 18th inst. the following procla- 
mation of the president of the United States cal- 
ling an extra session of congress: 

By the President of the United States of America, 
A PROCLAMATION. 

Wuereas sundry important and weighty mat- 
ters, principally growing out of the condition of the 
revenue and finances of the country, appear to me 
to call for the consideration of congress at an earlier 
day than its next annual session, and thus form an 
extraordinary occasion, such as renders necessary, 
in my judgment, the convention of the two houses 
as soon as may be practicable, I do, therefore, by 
this my proclamation, convene the two houses of 
congress, to meet in the capitol at the city of Wash- 
ington, on the last Monday, being the thirty-first 
day, of May next. And I require the respective 
senators and representatives then and there to as- 
sewble, in order to receive such information re- 
specting the state of the union as may be given to 
them, and to devise and adopt such measures as the 
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good of the country may seem to them, in the ex- 
ercise of their wisdom and discretion, to require. 
In testimony whereof, I have caused the seal of 
the United States to be hereunto affixed, and sign- 
ed the same with my hand. 
Done at the city of Washington, this seven- 
teenth day of March, in the year of our 
[L. 8.] Lord one thousand eight hundred and forty- 
‘4 one, and of the independence of the United 
States the sixty-fifth. 


W. H. HARRISON. 
By the president: 


DanreL WEBSTER, secretary of state. 

APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT, by and with 
the advice and consent of the senate. 

A. A. Hall, of Tennessee, to be charge d’affaires 
to the republic of Venezuela, in the place of John 
G. A. Williamson, deceased. 

Lorenzo Draper, to be consul for the city of Paris, 
in France, in the place of Daniel Brent, deceased. 

Nathaniei P. Causin, jr. secretary to the presi- 
dent, to sign patents. 

Thomas Hayes, navy agent, Philadelphia. 

Win. M. Meredith, attorney U.S. for the eastern 
district of Pennsylvania, in the place of John M. 
Read, resigned. 

Walter Forward, attorney U. S. for the western 
district of Pennsylvania, in the place of J. P. An- 
derson, resigned. 

Henderson Taylor, attorney U.S. for the western 
district of Louisiana, in the place of Benjamin F. 
Linton, resigned. 

Ogden Hoffman, attorney, U. 8. for the district 
of New York. 

Henry C. Bosler, U. S. marshal, for the western 
district of Pennsylvania, in the place of Arnold 
Plumer, resigned. 

Daniel Hugunin, U.S. marshal, for the district of 
Wiskonsin, in the place of Edward James resigned. 

Clark Robinson, U. S. marshal, for the northern 
district of New York, in the place of Nathaniel 
Garrow, deceased. 

Wm. Barron, U.S. marshal for the district of 
Vermont; vice Heman Lowry. 

Solomon Lincoln, U. 8. marshal for the district 
of Massachusetts; vice J. L. Sibley. 

Bernard Peyton, to be deputy postmaster at Rich- 
mond, Virginia; vice C. W. Gcoch. 

Miles Selden Watkins, to be deputy postmaster 
at Huntsville, Alabama; vice D. B. Turner. 

Lieut. W. K. Hanson, to be a captain by brevet. 

Wm. A. Spencer, to be a captain in the navy. 

Abraham Bigelow, to be a commander in the 


ay 
m. L. Maury, to be a lieutenant in the navy. 
Officers of the customs— Collectors. 

Ebenezer Bacon, Barnstable, Mass. vice Henry 
Crocker, whose commission expired on the 3d in- 
stant. 

Isaac N. Stoddard, Plymouth, Mass. vice Scuy- 
ler Sampson, whose commission expired on the 11th 
instant. 

Myles Elliott, jr. Hertford, North Carolina, re- 
gp roonyt : 

ames Danaghe, New Haven, Connecticut, vice 
W. H. Ellis, whose commission expired on the 11th 
instant, 

Austin Baldwin, Middletown, Connecticut, vice 
Noah H. Phelps, whose commission expired on the 
11th instant. 

Nathan Cummings, Portland, Maine, vice John 
Anderson, whose commission expired on the Lith 
instant. 

Wm. R. Watson, Providence, R. I. vice Walter 
R. Danforth, whose commission expired onthe 11th 
instant. 

Tristam Storer, Saco, Maine, vice John F. Scam- 
mon, whose commission expired on the 11th inst. 

Daniel Remick, Kennebunk, Maine, vice Bar- 
nabas Palmer, whose commission expired on the 
11th instant. 

Henry Southmay4, assistant collector of the cus 
toms for the district of New York, to reside at Jer- 
eey city, in the state of New Jersey, vice J. M. 
Cornelison, resigned. 

Surveyors. 

Wom. P. Greene, Providence, Rhode Island, vice 
John B. Barton, whose commission expired on the 
3d instant. 

Robert Butler, Smithfield, Va. re-appointed. 

Gordon Forbes, Yeocomico, Va. re-appointed. 

Wm, Pinkney, Baltimore, Maryland, vice James 
Mosher, whose commission expired on the 11th 
instant. 

Jedediah W. Knight, Pawcatuck, Rhode Island, 
vice George Brown, whose commission expired on 
the 12th instant. 

Geo. Howland, Tiverton, R. Island, vice Charles 
Durfee, whose commission expired on the 11th in- 


ptant, 


Land officers— Registers. 

Jesse K. Dubois, Palestine, Illinois, vice J oseph 
en whose commission expired on the 5th in- 
stant, 

James M. Hartford, Jackson, Mississippi, vice 
Thomas H. Hopkins, resigned. 

[The Madisonian says: The appointments which 
have been sent to the senate for confirmation, have 
been chiefly to fill vacancies. It may be of some 
use to state our belief that removals and appoint- 
ments generally which seem to be expected: will 
not take place without deliberation, for which time 
and opportunity are necessary. ] 


REPRESENTATIVES OF FOREIGN STATES NOW 
IN WASHINGTON. L£nbtoys extraordinary and mi- 
nisters plentpotentiary accredited to the U. States. 

From Great Britain. Henry 8S. Fox, esq. pre- 
sented March, 1836. 

From Russia, M. Al. de Bodisco, presented May, 
1838. 

From the Argentine confederation. 
presented October 11, 1838. 

From Austria. Baron de Marschal, presented 
October 13, 1838. 

From Spain. Chevalier d’Argaiz, presented Sep- 
tember 27, 1839. 
From France. 

1840. 


Gen. Alvear, 


M.de Bacourt, presented July, 


Ministers resident. 

From Prussia. Baron de Roenne, presented June, 
1834. 

From Portugal. M.Figaniere e Morao, present- 
ed December 31, 1840. 

List of charges d’affuires. 

Mr. Steen Bille, charge d’aftaires of Denmark, 
credential letter November, 1828. 

Chevalier Adrian Martini, charge d’affaires of 
the Netherlands, credential letter July, 1833. 

M. Charles Serruys, charge d’affaires of Belgium, 
credential letter September, 1838. 
Chevalier de Nordin, charge d’affaires of Sweden, 
credential letter November, 1838. 
Count de Colobiano, charge d’affaires of Sardinia, 
credential letter February, 1839. 

Bernard E. Bee, charge d’affaires of Texas, cre- 
dential letter April, 1840. 


PRESENTATION. Yesterday, at half after two 
o’clock, his excellency M. A. pre Boprsco, the 
envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary 
of the emperor of Russia to the United States, ac- 
companied by the secretary of legation, M. pr 
STOEKLES, was presented to the president by the 
secretary of state. 

M. pvE Bopisco delivered the following address, 
to which the president made the subjoined reply: 

Address of M. A. de Bodisco. 

I have the honor to present myself before you, 
Mr. President, as the envoy extraordinary and mi- 
nister plenipotentiary to his majesty the emperor of 
all the Russias, to congratulate you upon your ele- 
vation of the chief magistracy of the confederation 
of the United States. 

Called by the most flattering suffrages to preside 
over the destinies of seventeen millions of Ameri- 
cans, you enter, Mr. President, upon the exercise of 
your high functions at an epoch when all the foreign 
relations of the United States present themselves 
under a gratifying aspect, and the assurances that 
you have, of your own accord, given on the day of 
your inavguration, afford an additional guaranty for 
their duration. 

I esteem myself happy, Mr. President, to be able 


to assure you that my august master the emperor, 


desire most sincerely the continuation of the friend- 
ly relations so happily established between Russia 


sident, will be gratified if, with your amiable con- 
currence, it shall be reserved for me to draw still 
closer the bonds of the relation already existing. 

I pray you Mr. President, to be assured that it is 
my sincere wish to render myself constantly wor- 
thy of the esteem of the chief magistrate of the 
union. 

Reply of the president. 

I receive, sir, the congratulation which you offer 
ine, in your capacity of envoy extraordinary and 
minister plenipotentiary of the emperor of all the 
Russias, upon my election to the presidency of the 
United States, with great pleasure. 

From the epoch which introduced the United 
States to the world as an independent nation; the 
most amicable relations have existed between them 
and the powerful and distinguished monarchs who 
have successively swayed the sceptre of Russia. 
The presidents, my predecessors, acting in behalf 
and under the authority of the people, their consti- 
tuents, have never failed to use every proper occa- 
sion to confirm and strengthen the friendship so 





auspiciously commenced, and which a mutuality 





and the United States; and all my wishes, Mr. Pre-: 





a 
of interests render so desirable to be continued 
assure you, sir, that none of them felt the obli . 
tions of this duty more powerfully than [ do ie 

you cannot in language too strong communicate ; 
your august monarch my sentiments on this ne 
ject. And permit me to add, that no more acco t 
able medium of communicating them could ee: 
been afforded than that of a personage who ne 
rendered himself so acceptable, as well to the bes, 
ple as to the government of the United States. ° — 


[ Nat. Int. of 131. 


INAUGURATION INCIDENTS, 

Among the gratifying incidents of inauguration 
day, was the assemblage of some of the surviyj,, 
officers and soldiers of the late war, who were plac. 
ed immediately in front of the president in the pro. 
cession, and conducted by gen. Leslie Combs, , 
Kentucky, in the costume of a Kentucky volunteer 
and such a one as general Harrison generally wo;, 
while commanding on the northwestern frontier. 

_ Tippecanoe, Mississinewa, and the Thaines 
river Raisin and Dudley’s defeat, Fort Meigs a), 
Fort Erie, Chippewa, Lundy’s lane, Brigewate, 
Queenstown, &c. were all represented by the foy 
veterns present; a majority of whom bore honorabj, 
marks upon their persons of their dangerous proy;. 
mity to the enemy in war “long time ago.” 

After partaking of refreshments at the preside). 
tial mansion, they returned to Gadsby’s, and too; 
leave of each other in a most feeling manner, alt, 
a brief address from gen. Combs. it is to be p. 
gretted that the names of all present were not 0}. 
tained in time for this notice. We have been ¢,. 
abled to obtain only the following list: 

Gen. James Miller, of Massachusetts; major Jno, 
G. Camp, of Virginia; col. Cias. S. Clarkson, of 
Kentucky; col John McElvain, of Ohio; major 
Thomas Stockton, of Delaware; major Bacon, });, 
Pendergrast, of Kentucky; Dr. J. Pearine, of Va, 
gen. John Payne, of Kentucky; major John Wi 
lock, of Pennsylvania; Richard 8S. Chinn, esq. of 
Kentucky; James V. Redden, esq. of Kentucky; 
capt. John A. Rogers, of Tennessee. [Nat. Int. 


The final adjournment of the great Ballimore con- 
veniton of whig young men. On Thursday morn. 
ing they assembled in large numbers from variou § 
parts of the union, and took the station assigned 
them in the procession by the marshal of the day, 
marched up to the capitol, heard the inaugural 
address, saw Welliam Henry Harrison invested by 
the chief justice of the United States with the of. 
ficial powers to officiate as president of the unioi, 
accompanied the president to the people’s mansion, 
saw him safely quartered in the white house, aud 
dined. At 5 o’clock, they reassembled at the City 
Hall, Mr. Horner in the chair; when, after several 
spirited speeches from Mr. Harvey, of 8. Carolina, 
Mr. Adams, of Massachusetts, Mr. R. S. Elliott, of 
Pennsylvania, Z. Collins Lee, and Wm. Pitts, of 
Maryland, Charles Carter Lee, of Virginia, ani 
several others, the convention adjourned sine di, 
in that spirit of harmony and good feeling which is 
the best harbinger and surest guaranty of whi! 
the young men of the union can and will do, whet 
duty again calls them from their retirement to serve 
in a similar manner. [ Nat. Ini. 


Festival of whig editors. From the Natioul 
Intelligencer. The inauguration of president Ha 
RISON, as is well known to our readers, broug!l 
thousands of American citizens to the capitol 
the United States. With the whigs of the unio, 
Washington was the pilgrim city, and the mull 
tude thronged here as did the pilgrims of olden 


| time to the holy city. The fourth of Marcb, 184i, 


was a new era with the people of the United Stal 
The citadel bad been besieged for a series of twel' 
vears and they who were enclosed within its wally 
clinging to their altars and their principles to te 
last came forth in the end the conquorers of the 
corrupt dynasty, who had held the reins of powet 
Instead of a surrender, discretionary or by force! 
arms, there was a triumph, ard one so comple! 
and astonishing that besieged as well as besieg*" 
were alike amazed at the issue of the contest. 
Of the many who came here, and who had (0! 
good service to the country, were a number ol the 
editors and proprietors of the whig press of ™ 
country. A body of men, who, through the! 
newspapers, were in daily communion with wi 
another, and representing, as it were, the ey’. 
tongue of the nation, were now, for the first time 
in the same city, and here for the same purpes 
to participate in an event which had been consul 
mated in part through theiragency. The gather 
of so many of the “press gang” at head quarte® 
was made the occasion ofa fraternal meeting. * 
ragements were made accordingly, and a fear 
good things prepared by one of the best caterel | 
the city. The time fixed for the convivial nee! 
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he evening succeeding the inauguration of 
we aon Hariiaon. Some forty of the i of 
the press were present from almost the extremes of 
the union. There were editors in attendance from 
Maine to Missouri, from New Hampshire to Ala- 
bama, and from the tops of the Green Mountains to 
the embroyo state of Florida. Old Massachusetts 
was there, and beside her old Virginia; the Empire 
state was represented from the great commercial 
city of the union to the interior of the state. New 
Jersey was there, represented by one who had been 
jnstrumental in rallying the great host at Baltimore 
in May; the broad seal was remembered and re- 
spected; and beside her a son of the “Old North 
state” which had shown herself a bright beacon 
light in the midst of surrounding darkness. Mary- 
jand was there, and Atabama was there. “The 
Keystone state”? was represented from the great 
city of the state to its capital; from the former, by 
an adopted son born under the shadow of the old 
Plymouth rock, and from the latter, but one wiio 
had been the first to rescue the tenants of the log 
cabins from the degradation which the vassals of 
ower would have cast upon them and upon one of 
the great pioneers to the wilderness of the west. 
The representation of the American press would 
have done credit to any body of men in the land. 
The oldest editor in the country was there, a man 
who, forty-two years since, had put the harness 
upon his back, and worn it almost from the inaugu- 


® ration of the successor of Washington, to the in- 


auguration of one whom the father of his country 


shad, in the buoyancy of youth, called from the re- 


tirement of social life to the hard service of a cam- 
paign, to the uncivilized and almost unexplored 
northwest. The seinors and juniors of the press 
of the country were in attendance, and the com- 
bined experience of the few present would, if told 
and concentrated, have been that of almost five 
hundred years. Some had been more than two 
score years in the service, and several had labored 
with pen or type for more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury. Others there were who had grown old and 
grown poor in the ranks; and others who, having 
done good service, and lost their little all in a pro- 
fession of their choosing, had retired to some ser- 
vice where the laborer was better rewarded for his 
toil. Others had linked their destiny for good or 
evil with the public press; and others yet, and 
younger yet, were fresh and ardent in pursuit of a 
profession the very labor and excitement of which 
is one of its greatest attractions. But we must 
leave the prelude for the play, and our own speech 
for the speeches of better soldiers in the service. 
We found ourselves between seven and eight 
o’clock seated at a long table covered with all the 
good cheer of the season, and decorated with all 
the good taste and beauty of one skilled in the 
culinary art. At the head of the table, as the pre- 
siding officer of the evening, was the mayor of the 
city, one of the editors of the National [ntelligen- 
cer. The footof the table was occupied by a 
worthy and intelligent colleague in the service, in 
the person of colonel Stone,of the New York 
Commercial Advertiser. ‘The feast of reason and 
the flow of soul’ followed: amid speech, sentiment, 
and song, mid-night came, and morning too, before 
a separation could be made, and,in the end, the 
final parting was as painful as the first meeting had 
been pleasant. 
_ It would filla newspaper from the title to the 
imprint to record half the good things said upon 
the occasion. Though a social meeting only, and 
confined to the craft, with no set speeches, and no 
Studied sentiments, there were frequent sallies of 
wit, displays of eloquence, exhibitions of thought, 


sand promptness of reply and repartee, that would 


have done honor to any body of men whose prac- 
tice it might be to play the orator. Many have 
donbted whether a speaking man anda writing man 
could be concentrated in the same person. The 
doubt should no longer exist, for we can bear wit- 
hess that newspaper editors, without practice, are 
as ready to think well and to talk well upon their 
legs as any class of men, who speak in public by 
profession. The off hand remarks during the even- 
ing were suggested at the moment, from occurren- 
Ces growing out of the festivity, and from the as- 
Sembling of so many together upon a similar er- 
rand. There were poets presents, and poetry, 
both In prose and verse; bookmakers and dramatic 
Writers of a high reputation and no mean capacity 
Were there, and withal a score of cistinguished po- 
ilicians, and men who made a name and fame for 
eros. — mereeety of the press, would 
ave been known i 
birth aakesiee beyond the place of their 
he veterans of the corps told their ex erience, 
_ a sad experience it was with some whose sen. 
iments are embodied in their toasts. 
dicated the press from the ostracism which too 
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many would use, abuse and banish. The expe- 
rience was generally a common experience, and 
the opinions expressed common opinions, both as to 
the wrongs infiicted and the proper redress of grie- 
vances. Those who spoke of the power of the 
press spoke of itin no vain boasting, and in the 
full conviction that the press was rather a curse 
than a blessing to a people, unless it was moral, in- 
telligent, responsible and accountable. All regard. 
ed it as a potent engine, for good or for evil, and to 
keep it pure those placed at the helm of this great 
and speaking power between man and man, and 
community and community, should be menof truth 
and wisdom—men entrusted with the key of know- 
ledge, and accountable to God and the people for 
the knowledge imparted. A proper self-respect 
was the true means of exacting respect from others. 
Coolness, good temper and dignity of character, 
were spoken of as the great qualifications for men 
placed as sentinels upon the watch-tower of liber- 
ty. It was said, too, and heartily responded to, 
that those who would proscribe the press should 
themselves be proscribed. Proscription should be 
proscribed. ‘The press should receive, not above 
other men, but as other men, of the honors and 
emoluments of office—not merely for the sake of 
office, but for the sake of justice. Public opinion 
was wrong, and public opinion should be corrected. 
The press had been too long the mouth-piece of 
little great men who had been puffed into an ex- 
panded and bloated notoriety as dangerous to the 
country as injurious to the press itself. The ques- 
tion, also, was discussed whether public opinion 
created the press, or the press public opinion? 
Whether, as the first or second moral power of the 
world, it was in advance of public sentiment? 

We might go on through the evening to the 
morning festivities, and should close with a very 
imperfect sketch of a profitable and delightful meet- 
ing. We know not when we may again meet a 
body of men of the same profession. We could wish 
such meetings were more frequent, as well from the 
social enjoyment derived from them, as from the 
power they would have to unite in every good work 
and purpose men of a common feeling and kindred 
pursuits. We have known each other but in part, 
in our absence one from another. Sectional preju- 
dices, state feelings, a difference in institutions, ha- 
bits of life diversified in their character, and that 
everlasting exaction of time and labor which keeps 
an editor cooped up within the four walls of his 
printing office or his domicil, have, in a measure, 
warped our better judgments. Our meeting here 
was in the very radii of the national circle, not north 
nor south, nor east nor west. If we had prejudices 
we left them home; and if we had them home, they 
cannot return with us, after breaking bread and 
drinking wine together, with common pledges and 
mutual feelings. The more there is of this meeting 
face to face and eye to eye, the better for the coun- 
try. The press is,as was expressed in one of the 
sentiments of the evening, the controlling power of 
the nations; and a tremendous engine, as it is, it 
should be linked together, in no conspiracy for evil, 
but forthe accomplishment of great and holy pur- 
noses, in a common bond of union. We remember, 
then, our social and harmonious festivity, as the 
members ofa family remember those who are bound 
to them by the strongest ties of affection. If we 
are inclined hereafter to indulge in asperities, they 
will be softened by the recollection of the meeting 
ofthe whig editors, at Washington, upon the day 
sneceeding the inauguration of a whig president of 
the United States. If we are ambitious of advance- 
mentin our calling, it shall be a generous emula. 
tion to excel each other in good works. Our rival- 
ship shall be that of friends placed in positions of 
responsibility, and accountable, mainly by the ex- 
positions we make tothe public fora correct public 
sentiment, and more than this, for the perpetuity of 
our institutions. The press of a country is its con- 
servative principle—necessary to establish, and 
alone capable of keeing a people civilized, humane 
and intelligent. It is, too, the loud and trumpet- 
tongued voice ofthe people. It breathes the spirit 
of liberty upon the nation, and while it is a terror 
to evil doers it speaks in a voice of encouragement 
to the deserving of every age and every calling. 

We come now to the sentiments offered, some 
few of which we have preserved. Of the speeches 
made, we can, for lack of time say no more than we 
have said. Of the speakers, it would be out of 
place to make destinction. For other particulars 
we refer to the toasts given below: 

By 4. B. Chambers. The conductors of the whig 
presses in Washington. Their attention and cour- 
tesy to their brethren from other paris, like their 
discharge of their editorial duties, deserve our 
warmest thanks. 

By John W. Syme, editor of the Petersburg Intel-, 








ligencer, “A decent and manly examination by 


the press, of the acts of the government, should not 
only be tolerated but encouraged.” 

By F. ©. Hill. New Jersey: Every acre of her 
soil was tracked by the footsteps of an enemy in 
"76, every vestige was washed out by that enemy’s 
blood. She has marifested in 1840 that the spirit 
of °76 still exists. 

By J. L. Homer, of Boston. Tip. and Ty: Words 
of great import. They have enabled the whigs of 
the United States to tzp over the chair of the Kin- 
derhook magician in the white house, and to tie the 
legs of his blind followers so firmly that they are 
“fixed for slow travelling’ for the next twelve 
years, 

By Mr. Wharton, Wheeling Times. Col. Mun- 
roe, of the Baltimore Patriot: A gentleman whose 
ardent patriotism, worth, industry and talent, com- 
mand our respect, and are worthy of emulation. 

By Isaac Munroe. The tree of liberty: May its 
branches expand until it overshadows the earth. 

By Nelson Poe. The National Intelligencer and 
its editors: The exemplars of newspapers and of 
gentlemen. 

By Joseph R. Chandler. The liberty of the press: 
The right to publish, and the power to exclude. 

By I. Munroe. The granite hills of New Hamp- 
shire: May they not yield to the spirit of locofuco- 
ism. 

By James Brooks, of the New York Express.— 
The press power, and the steam power: The great 
agents of civilization to make all other powers fear 
and tremble. 

By F. C. Hill, of the Wilmington (N. C.) Adver- 
tiser. The whig press: The result of the late con- 
test proves that no combinations of faction can 
withstand its efforts in behalf of constitutional li- 
berty. 

By James M. Stevenson, of the Troy Daily Whig, 
N.Y. The whig press: The mental lever which 
has moved the people and produced the great politi- 
cal revolution over which we now rejoice. 

Oh! ‘*What has caused the great commotion, motion, 
motion, 
The country through: 
For all the world has come round 
For Tippecanoe and ‘Tyler too. 

By John W. Syme. The editor of the Princeton 
Whig: Honor to him who called the Baltimore con- 
vention, and to those who obeyed the call. 

By Epes Sargent. The reporters of Washington: 
But for whom it might be said of members of con- 
gress, as of the heroes before Agamemnon, ‘they 
had no poet and they died.” 

Byv G. B. Hayden, of Alabama. The “general 
ticket: A two-edged sword, whose sharpest edge 
shall yet recoil upon the heads of its false fabrica. 
tors. 

By Mr. Barker, of Mobile. The north and the 
south: One and invisible in feeling and interest. 

By Mr. 4gg. Thealcbobol of the press: A tithe 
of its purified spirit necessary stimulous to an ad- 
ministration, May they avoid the folly of total ab- 
stinence. 

By R. E. Horner, of the Princeton Whig, N. J. 
May the whig press of the union always be ‘willing 
to praise, but not afraid to blame.” 

By Isaac Munroe. The present cabinet: Made 
up, by a master-workman, of the best materials. 

By J. Prentiss. The whig press: As it has con- 
tributed to aid the efforts of statesmen and patriots 
in discharging from public confidence men deemed 
unworthy by a vast majority of the people—let it 
ever be united in the support of the new adminis- 
tration, so long as the text book is adhered to. 

By W.M. Blackford, editor of the Fredericks- 
burg Arena. ‘The Press: 

“We lift on high the warning voice, 
When public ills prevail; 

Ours is the writing on the wall, 
That turns the tyrant pale,” 

By N. Poe. The Virginia press: Not excelled 
by the press of any other state, in ability, fidelity, 
or chivalry. 

By Joseph T. Adams, of Boston. The political 
press: Entitled to the favor and confidence of the 
government and people, in exact proportion to its 
undeviating support of geod principles, good men 
and good measures. 

By Thomas Allen. An agreeable sign of an early 
spring: The migration of the martin to the north in 
March. 

By col. Stone. The members of our profession: 
The first in requisition in the hour of trouble, the 
first forgotten in the hour of triumph. 

By Erastus Brooks. An unshackled press: The 
controlling mind of a free and independent people. 

By John L. Carey, of the Baltimore American.— 
The independence of the press: The press must 
represent principles and sentiments which exist in 
the community; its true independence consists in 
representing and enforcing such only as are true 
and good, 
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True republican democracy: with the principles 
of Christianity at its root, may it grow until ail the 
nations of the earth repose under its shadow. 

General Harrison: In extricating himself from a 
press, let him not create a solitude. 

Mr. Allen, of the Madisonian: a gentleman of 
fine mind, pure b pancipies ae fine scholarship: 

By Thomas Allen, The inauguration of presi- 
dent Harrison: An effect of the powers and labors 


of the whig and conservative press of the country. 
By. é Chambers, of the Missouri Republican. 


The whig. presses: Whilst they herald forth whole- 
some, moral and political principles, may they al- 
ways select, and only support, honest and compe- 
teni men to carry outtheir measures. _ 

By D. Ww. Whitehurst, of the St. Augus.ine News. 
The sentinels on the watch -tower of freedom—the 
conductors of the, whig press: Neither bound in 
“golden shackles,” nor intisaidated by the ‘‘iron 
hand of despotism.” . ; 

J. Prentiss, The ‘observed of observers’’— 
Daniel Webster and Henry Clay: The Roman mo- 
ther could not be more proud of her jewels. 

By R.. S. Ellioit, of the Pennsylvania Intelligen- 
cer. The whig press of Washingtoncity: Its valor 
aud ability render ita worthy sun, around which 
the canals of the states may revolve with equal 
honorand safety. 

By N. Poe. Henry Clay and Daniel Webster, 
and Daniel Webster and Henry Clay: Fortemque 
Gyan, fortemque Cloanthum. 

By G. W. Ela, of the New Hampshire States- 
man. The conductorsof the whig press: Let their 
manly independence show that, claiming no excep- 
tion from the duties of citizens, they will submit to 
no exclusion from a citizen’s privilege. 

It was long past “the witching time of night, 
when churchyards yawn and graves give up their 
dead,” when the company separated. The night 
was far too short, andtime flew apace. Nothing 
occurred, either in any thing done, or in any word 
spoken, to mar the festivities of the evening. The 
parting sentiment was drank between one and two 
in the morning. A hearty good night and good 
wishes were the signal for separation. The ad- 
journment was not sine dite, but to the inauguration 
of the next whig president. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 
* Washington city, February 22, 1841. 
To Mr. Van Buren, president of the U. States: 

Sir: The undersigned democratic members of the 
26th congress, in conmon with other of their fellow 
citizens, your political friends, anxious to have an 
opportunity to testify their respect for you before 
your departure from Washington city; and, for that 
purpose, invite you (9 accept a public dinner on 
guch day as may suit your convenience about the 
time of the adjournment of the present session of 
congress. 

Occupying a position to have been close observers 
of your conduct, both public and private—witnesses 
of the ability, patriotism, firmness and disinterest- 
edness with which you have pursued the straight 
path of the public good—approving the great mea- 
sures and principles of your administration —ad- 
miring the frankness and decorum of your personal 
deportment in all the trying scenes through which 
you have passed—and entertaining for you the high- 
est degree of respect and esteem—the undersigned 
could not reconcile it to their feelings to separate 
from you without soliciting an opportunity of giving 
a public and formal expression to the sentiments of 
respect, confidence and approbation with which 
your conduct has inspired them. 

The undersigned know full well that it has not 
been your custom to accept public dinners, or pub- 
lic marks of respect of any kind—that your aim has 
been to discharge the duties, and to avoid the honors 
of your exalted station—and that nothing could be 
more agreeable to your own feelings than to leave 
the high office which you have filled, with the same 
modest, noiseless and unambitious steps with which 
you entered upon and passed through it. The un- 
dersigned know this, but they hope that you may 
find, in the circumstances of the present occasion, 
an inducement for departing from a general rule, 
and that your friends may have the gratification 
which they have asked, of meeting you at a public 
dinner. We have the honor to be, sir, most respeci- 
fully, your friends and fellow citizens. 

W. i. Roane, A. Anderson, Daniel Sturgeon, A. 
Mouton, A. H. Sevier, R. M. Young, CC. 
Clay, John M. Robinson, Henry Hubbard, W. 
Allen, Perry Smith, A. O. P. Nicholson, Benj. 
Tappan, W.S8. Fulton, A. Cuthbert, Wm. R. 
King, Thomas H. Benton, Wilson Lumpkin, 
Lewis F. Linn, Garret D. Wall, Jas. Buchanan, 
Silas Wright, jr. Frankiin Pierce, Reuel Wil- 
jiams, Robert C. Nicholas, John Norvel, An- 
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Goole, G. W. Hopkins, Francis E. Rives, J. 

. Jones, G. Sweeney, Linn Banks, Lewis 
Steenrod, G, B. Samuels, Wr. Lucas, Walter 
Coles, Jos. Johnson, H. Swearingen, Thomas 
Davee, A. Smith, H. J. Anderson, Virgil D. 
Parris, Nathan Clifford, J. A. Lowell, John B. 
Weller, John Jameson, J. W. Blackwell, An- 
drew W. Doig, A.G. Brown, Philip F. Tho- 
mas, James Carroll, Gouv. Kemble, A. Van- 
derpoel, Edward Rogers, Thomas 8B. Jackson, 
John G. Floyd, Judson Allen, S. B. Leonard, 
John H. Prentiss, A. C. Hand, T. R. Strong, 
Edmund Burke, [ra A. Eastman, Jared Ww. 
Williams Tristram Shaw, C. G. Atherton, J. 
D. L. Montanya, Henry W. Connor, James J. 
McKay, John Miller, George M. Keim, Chas. 
McClure, Geo. McCulloch, Samuel W. Mor- 
ris, R. H. Hammond, Edw. Cross, (Arkansas), 
David D. Wagner, Robert Craig, Sol. Hillen, ir. 
John Davis, of Penn. Isaac Leet, Peter New- 
hard, D. A. Starkweather, John Hastings, Wm. 
Beatty, J. Smith, Wm. Doan, A. Duncan, R. 
B. Rhett, John Reynolds, Thomas D. Sumter, 
J. A. Bynum, John Galbraith, Jos. Kille, R. 
Chapman, of Alabama, Charles Fisher, John K. 
Griffin, W. O. Butler, Hopkins L. Turney, 
Dixon H. Lewis, John T. H. Worthington, 
S. H. Butler, J. Thompson, Isaac E. Crary, 
W. W. Wick, Thos. Sinith, Jonathan Taylor, 
Wm. Parmenter, H. Williams, Isaac Fletcher, 
I. Paynter, D. F. Leadbetter, Lynn Boyd, M. 
T. Hawkins, E. J. Black, W. Medill, C. John- 
son, A. V. Brown, H. M. Watterson, A. Mc- 
Clellan, W. R. Cooper, Nehemiah H. Earll, Ph. 
Dickerson, Isaac Parrish, Jos. Fornance, P. D. 
Vroom, John Fine, Nathaniel Jones, Charles 
Shepard, Augustus C. Dodge, Daniel B. Ryall, 
James Rogers, David Hubbard, John Carr, 
Francis Thoinas, John Hill, N. C. 

Washington, March Ist, 1841. 

Gentlemen: Your letter, inviting me to a public 
dinner previous to my departure from this city, as a 
testimony of respect from the democratic members 
of both houses of congress, and others of their fel- 
low citizens, my political friends, was delivered to 
me by the committee appointed for that purpose. 

It can scarcely be necessary for me to express to 
you the feeling of profound gratitude with which I 
receive this mark of your continued respect and 
confidence. Always regarding the office from which 
I am about to retire, as a trust to be administered 
for the general benefit of others, I have endeavored, 
as far as possible, to associate my own personal in- 
terest in its possession closely and inseparable with 
what I have ever believed, and still believe, to be 
the best interests of the great body of the people, 
and to discharge the highly responsible duties com- 
mitted to the chief magistrate of this great confede- 
ration in conformity with the opinion and principles 
of those who honored me with their confidence. 

No one, gentlemen, however sagacious, can pene- 
trate the future, or clearly predict the prospective 
results of great public measures; more especially is 
this true of one who has had an active personal 
agency in their matuiity and adoption. Making, 
however, very reasonable allowance for this conside- 
ration, I cannot hesitate to avow my entire confi- 
dence in the complete success and salutary conse- 
quences of the important measures I have felt it ny 
duty to recommend; and which have received the 
sanction of congress. 

The testimony of so large a portion of the repre- 
sentatives of the undivided democracy of the United 
States, conveyed in your address, added to the warm 
support of a much greater number of independent 
sulfrages than that by which I was elected, leave 
me without apprehension as to the opinion which 
has been formed in respect to my official conduct 
by those who made me the depository of their confi- 
dence, 

These objects accomplished, I retire from the 
high and honorable station bestowed upon me by 
my countrymen, without a single personal wish un- 
satisfied. I find myself, gentlemen, incapable of 
doing justice to the feelings awakened by the elo- 
quent expressions of regard and confidence with 
which you have honored me. Let it, therefore, suf- 
fice to say that they are received with heartfelt plea- 
sure, and will be loug and gratefully remembered. 

You have done justice to the motives by which 1 
have been guided in heretofore always declining 
testimonials similar to that now offered, from a 
source which calls for every effort of self-denial, and 
[ coincide fully with you in the opinion that the pre- 
sent occasion is one in which a departure from a 
uniform course in this respect, would be proper and 
consistent. If I were to consult my own gratifica 
tion alone, I would gladly accept your invitation; 
but when I call to mind that the period to which, 





drew Beirne, John W. Davis, Geo. C. Droom- 





from considerations of official propriety I should be 
obliged to defer a compliance with your request 
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must interfere with the natural desire of the heat 


bers of the house of representatives, who will be a 


liberty to return to their homes, 


{ am unwilliy to 


subject them to.a delay which they have generoys) 
overlooked in their wish to do me honor. You will 


therefore, I ho 
clining the pub 


indulge me in respectfully 9,’ 
dinner you have tendered. rites 


Yet, although we may not meet at the festiy, 
board, I cannot but hope that the gentlemen w}, 
have offered me this new assurance of confidence 
and attachment at a moment which renders it pecy. 
liarly grateful to my feelings, will, before I leay, 
the city, afford me an opportunity to take them by 
the hand, assure them of my hearty good wishes fc, 
their future welfare, and bid thein farewell. 

I am, gentlemen, very respectfully, your frieng 
and obedient servant, 
To the hon. Messrs: Wm. R. King, Thos. H. Bento), 

John M. Robinson, Henry Hubbard, William 7 

Roane, A. Anderson, and others, Washington. 


M. Van Buren, 


PosT OFFICE RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITUR}s. 
On the last night of the late session a report was 
laid before the house of representatives from the 
post office department, showing the expenditures 
for the year ending June 30, 1840, contrasted with 
the estimates under each head of account, viz: 


Estimates. 


[ Nat. Intelligencer, 
Expenditures. 


Compensation to P. M’s $1,091,000 $1,028,928 72 


Transportation 


3,529,000 
35,000 


Steam, ship & way letters 


Wrapping paper * 
Office furniture 


Advertising 
Mail bags 
Blanks 


25,000 
6,000 
38,000 


48,000 
34,009 


Mail locks, keys & stamps 
Depredations and special 


agents 


Clerks for offices 
Miscellaneous 


Maine, 


New Hampshire, 


Vermont, 


Massachusetts, 


Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, 
New York, 
New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, 
Maryland, 


12,000 
15,000 


200,000 


67,000 


3,200,282 (6 


35,410 93 
17,502 52 

6,256 23 
38,792 24 
43,916 75 
38,857 97 
11,157 8) 


19,872 69 
214,789 80 
49,629 03 








$5,100,000 $4,705,396 75 

From this report it also appears that the amount 
received for postage during the year ending 30th 
June, 1840 was as follows: 


Letiers. 


$90,866 
51,199 
54,744 
296,750 
37,504 
98,471 
893,199 
58,889 
432,920 
12,621 
144,675 


District of Columbia, 39,426 


Virginia, 


North Carolina, 
South Carolina, 


Georgia, 
Florida, 
Alabama, 
Mississippi, 
Louisiana, 
Arkansas, 
‘Tennessee, 
Kentucky, 
Ohio, 
Michigan, 
Iudiana, 
Illinois, 
Missouri, 
lowa, 
Wiskonsin, 
Canada, 


196,943 
69,103 
112,045 
153,151 
25,206 
128,881 
86,463 
117,869 
18,811 
97,372 
128,511 
265,931 
61,833 
86,530 
98,717 
76,734 
10,703 
12,800 
41,893 


Newspapers and 


pamphlets. Total. 
$21,381 $112,247 
9,953 61,152 
11,913 66,657 
40,954 337,704 
5,036 42,540 
16,215 114,686 
93,361 986,560 
8,375 67,264 
58,180 491,100 
2,335 14,956 
15,549 160,124 
3,126 42 552 
34,371 231,314 
13,404 82,507 
11,137 123,182 
18,875 172,026 
2,434 27,640 
13,338 142,219 
8,922 95,385 
5,308 128,169 
2,551 21,362 
14,556 111,928 
16,654 145,265 
48,525 317,456 
10,294 72,127 
15,334 101,864 
15,877 114,594 
9,964 86,698 
1,121 11,824 
1,669 14,469 
4,503 46,396 


—— 








Tue case oF McLeop. 
attorney general of the United States, is on his way 
to Lockport, to attend the trial of McLeod. Gen. 
Scott accompanies him, but with no distinct object 
connected with the public service, as we learn. 
has been debated whether McLeod cannot be taken 
out of the custody of our state courts, and handed 
over to the authorities of the federal government, 
now the question bas assumed a national characte’. 
We think it can be done; but there are many who 
believe that no interference should be permitted 
with the operation of our state laws, and who have 
no apprehension of violence or injustice being dene 
to McLeod—it being evident that the only witness 
of his having been present at the burning of the 


Caroline is himself; 





and he is known to 


$4,003,776 $535,229 $4,539,009 
Mr. Crittenden, the 


be 3 


braggadocia, an without character for truth and 


veracity, his testimony will not be taken, Mc 
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Leod is respectably connected in New York, and 
studied for the ministry, but was expelled from 
want of moral character. He then studied medi- 
cine in Philadelphia, and went to India as surgeon 
ofa merchant vessel; and finally returned to Canada, 
his native country, with his usual Munchausen vice 
in full operation, and has got into this scrape, and 
nearly got our country into ascrape likewise. We 
hope, however, that the whole affair may have an 
auspicious termination, and it will have, if it is dis- 
creetly managed. [N. Y. Times. 

THos. JEFFERSON. The following interesting 
correspondence has beén handed to us for publica- 
tion, copied from the original deposited in the ar- 
chives of gen. Tobias E. Stansbury, of Baltimore 
county. Theenvelope has the following endorse- 
ment: [ Baltimore Republican. 

Tu: JEFFERSON Pr. U. 8S. 

The Honble 
The President of the Senate and 
The Speaker of the H. of Representatives 
of Maryland 
at Annapolis 
WASHINGTON Decem. 10th, 07 
Genilemen 

I received some time ago fromthe President of 
the Senate, and Speaker of the House of Represen- 
taves of Maryland and Address of that Legislature, 
to which, on public consideration, it was thought 
advisable, that the answer should be deferred. I 
now ask permission to convey the answer to the 
Legislature through the same channel, and to ten- 
der you the assurance of my high consideration and 
respect. TH: JEFFERSON. 

The Honb. 

The President of the Senate and 
The Speaker of the H. of Representatives 
WILLIM THOMAS 
Prest of the Senate 
Toxsrias E STaANsBURY 
Speaker of House of Delegates | 
To the Legislature of Maryland: 

I received in due season the address of the Le- 
gislature Of Maryland bearing date the third day of 
January last, in which, with their approbation of 
the general course of my administration, they Were 
so good as to express their desire that I would con- 
sent to be proposed again to the public voice, on the 
expiration of my present term of office. Entertain- 
ing, as I do, for the Legislature of Maryland the 
sentiments of high respect which would have 
prompted an immediate answer, L was certain, ne- 
vertheless, they would approve a delay which had 
for its objects to avoid a premature agitation of the 
public mind, on a subject so interesting as the elec- 
tion ofa chief magistrate. 

That I should lay down my charge at the proper 
period is as much a duty as to have borne it faith- 
fnily. Ifsome termination to the services of the 
chief magistrate be not fixed by the constitution, or 


of 


sie Maryland 


will in fact, become for life; and history shows how 
easily that degenerates intoinheritence. Believing 
that a representative government, responsible at 
short periods of election, is that which produces the 
greatest sum of happiness to mankind, I feel it a 
duty to do no act which shall eventually impair that 
principle; and I should unwillingly be the person 
who, disregarding the sound precedent set by an 
illustrious predecessor, should furnish the first exam- 
ple of prolongation beyond the second term of office. 

Truth also requires me to add, that [ am sensible 
of that decline which advanced years bring on; and, 
feeling their physical, I ought not to doubt their 
inental effect. Happy if I am the first to perceive, 
and to ohey the admonition of nature, and to solicit 
a retreat from cares too great for the wearied facul- 
lies of age, 

For the approbation which the Legislature of 
Maryland has been pleased to express of the prin- 
ciples and measures pursued in the management of 
their affairs, I am sincerely thankful; and should I 

® so fortunate as to carry into retirement the 
€qtal approbation and good will of my fellow citi- 
Zens generally, it will be the comfort of my future 
ee and will close a service of forty years with 
he only reward it ever wished. 


TH: JEFFERSON. 
Dec. 10th, 1807. 





; ARMY. 

uel, Harney. The Charleston Mercury says:— 
tin > have great pleasure in being assured by a dis- 
of eur ad officer just from Florida, that the report 

bs - Harney’s arrest is ntterly untrue, 
re nthe contrary, col, Harney’s conduct has re- 
‘Ived the marked a of the war depart- 
ighly commended by general 


rinistead himself in general ordera read at the head 
he troops.” 


NAVY. 


the work of proper defence.” 
command of the naval station at Brookiyn. 


field. 


S. ship of the line Pennsylvania, capt. Skinner. 
[ Norfolk Beacon March 10. 


Fairfield is to be given to commander McIntosh, 
and that her destination will be the coast of Africa. 


STATES OF THE UNION. 
MAINE. 

David Bronson, esq. of Anson, has been nomi- 
nated by the whigs of the Kennebec and Somerset 
congressional district, for election to the U. States 
house of representatives, in the place of the hon. 
George Evans, transferred to the senate. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Governor Davis and lieutenant governor Hull 
have been nominated for re-election by the whig 
members of the Massachusetts legislature, and have 
consented to be candidates. The nominations were 
unanimous. 


Wheat bounty. The secretary of state has pub- 
lished an abstract, showing the amount of bouaty 
allowed for the raising of wheat in this state. By 
this it appears that the total number of applicants, 
for the years 1838 and 1840, is 7,184—the number 
of bushels raised 190,869. By anact passed March 
2, 1838, the sum of two dollars was to be allowed 
to every person who should raise fifteen bushels, 
and five cents for every additional bushel. The 
amount allowed for the past two years is $18,477. 
In addition to this, claims on the raisin; of 12,275 
bushels remain unaudited. [ Philad. Inq. 


Western rail road. The house of representatives 
on Monday, by a vote of 19 to 8, passed the bill in 
aid of the western rail road. It grants $700,000 
in state scrip as a further aid to the road, provided 
(he stockholders pay in $600,000, or twenty dollars 
upon each share now selling in the market at $18 
for $100 paid, and also give the state full control 
of the road and the operations thereon by allowing 
five state directors, instead of four as at present. 
Fast day. Goveruor Davis, bas appointed Thurs- 
day, the 8th day of April, as a day of fasting, hu- 
miliation and prayer, in that commonwealth. 


Message from gov. Davis. 
To the president of the senate: Sir: [have trans- 
mitted to the house of representatives, for the con- 
sideration and use of both houses, a copy of cer- 
tain resolutions of the legislature of Connecticut, 
“requesting the senators and representatives of that 
state in congress, to resist by all constitutional 
ineans; every attempt to destroy or impair the pro- 
tective policy of our government, and to use their 
exertions to procure the passage of such laws as 
will effectually protect the labors of this country 
from the policy and legislation of foreign govern- 
ments:”? and also certain resolutions of the legisla- 
ture of Alabama, upon the same subject. _ 
This is unquestionably a topic of great interest, 
and deserves the most careful and deliberate consi- 
deration. If, however, it is examined with the 
candor and patriotism its importance merits, it will 
be found that a wider difference of opinion has ex- 
isted than either facts or experience will justify. 
The controversy when disconnected from the com- 
plex and imposing circumstances which surround 
it, may be readily understood. 
The question is generally debated and argued as 
if it were a matter regarding only the price of 
goods, while this is obviously but a subordinate 
element of the controversy. Revenue must be 
raised, all admit, but there is a difference of opi- 
nion as to the ainount and manner of raising it; 
because if assessed in the form of duties upon fo. 
reign merchandise, it is believed to have a serious 
influence on domestic industry. Many of the 
growers of cotton contend for the least amount that 
will snbserve the most urgent and indispensable 
necessities of the government,—and the leading 
object appears to be to prevent burdening, or Im- 
peding importations. This policy, if carried out 
would distribute this amount so as to give the least 
possible aid to manufacturing and mechanical labor, 
because favoring rival domestic productions is be- 
lieved to diminish importations. . 
The basis of this policy is to encourage importa. 








tions because a greater demand is supposed to be 


The Philadelphia Inquirer of Saturday, says:— 
‘‘We learn that orders have heen received at our 
navy yard, to proceed forthwith to the completion 
of the present frigate on the stocks, and also im- 
mediately to lay the keel of another. ‘This is right. 
The government cannot be too prompt or active in 


Commodore Renshaw has been re-ordered to the 
Purser 
Ramsay has been ordered to the sloop-of- war Fair- 

The broad pennant of commodore Shubrick was 
yesterday transferred from the Delaware to the U. 


It is said that the command of the sloop-of-war 


thereby created for cotton, and the growth to be 
stimulated. It thus obviously terminates in the 
encouragement of a domestic business, and resolves 
itself into the same principle whieh influences all 
the producing ciasses who desire aid from the re- 
gulation of foreign trade. In pursuit of this ob- 
ject, many of the growers of cotton represent, that 
they are the great emporting interest, and for that 
reason, insist asa right upon a policy that shall 
promote their prosperity. Itis not, however, the 
exporting, but the importing trade that they would 
regulate for this purpose. Jn this, they have no 
greater, or more immediate interest, than all the 
country—for all the country are consumers, and the 
burden of duties (as far as tkere is any) fall upon 
the consumers: indeed, if there were no consum- 
ers of foreign merchandise but the growers of cet- 
ton, it is manifest the demand for it would be very 
limited, and consequently the homeward trade com- 
paratively small. It is difficult therefore to per- 
ceive the justice of such a claim, or to discover 
any grounds upon which it can rest for special fa- 
vor, orany reason why the production of cotton 
should be more considered in regulating foreign 
trade, than any other great interest. — 

lf we assume the position that the more goods 
we import, the more cotton we shall export, and 
therefore we ought by all possible‘means to en- 
courage importatious, to what a condition would 
such a policy bring us, if carried out? We should 
either derive most of our supplies, which are’ not 
produced by cultivating the soil, from foreign work- 
shops, or should be compelled to work at the rate 
of wages which prevails in old and over-populous 
countries. This is the inevitable result, for the 
planter of cotton finds a certain market abroad for 
his staple, while other agriculturalists do not, and 
the assumption that the demand for cotton will in- 
crease as importations increase, is founded on the 
supposition that other produce will find little de- 
mand in the regions from which imports are chiefly 
derived, and therefore the cotton trade will reap the 
principal advantage. This view of ‘public policy 
embraces but one interest, and loaks only to the en- 
couragement of that branch of American business. 
The other great branches of agricultural industry, 
having no markets abroad capable of taking up the 
surplus of their productions, are forced upon the 
necessity of creating them at home, by diverting 
labor into other pursuits, and thus creating mutual 
wants to be supplied by diversity of occupation. 

To accomplish this object, a policy. which is, 
to some extent, the opposite of that of the cotton 
grower has been deemed wise and expedient. The 
object has been to encourage the domestic produc- 
tion of certain articles, instead of importations; or 
rather to encourage our own laborers, instead of 
resorting to the shops and manufactures of foreign 
countries. While this policy like that of the cotton 
grower, has for its end the encouragement of do- 
mestic industry—like that also, it seeks stability 
by the regulation of foreign trade. But instead of 
aiming at the direct increase of importations, it 
seeks aid from a discrimination in the assessment 
of duties upon imports, which shall enable the ma- 
nufacturer and mechanic, under the protection thus 
afforded, to bring the produce of their labor into the 
market on favorable terms, against imported articles 
of the same description. It thus appears that both 
parties seek the enlargement of domestic produc- 
tion, through the regulation of foreign trade; but the 
general policy of the one necessarily tends to de- 
press the agriculturalists who are not connected 
with cotton, by discouraging manufactures and the 
mechanic trades; while that of the other tends to 
strengthen and invigorate the diversified pursuits of 
labor. 
The question here arises, are these great interests 
irreconcileable, and must the one or the other po- 
licy be pursued, regardless of all other considera- 
tions? have neither time, nor is this a fit occa- 
sion, to discuss this question; though I may be per- 
mitted to remark, that the fortunes of the country 
do not appear to rest upon any such alternative. If 
the policy which is opposed to diversity of employ- 
ment, could be carried out in its fullest extent, it 
would end in paralyzing and impoverishing the 
country, involving those who advocate it in the 
common calamity. If their exports depend upon 
the amount of imports, these must in turn depend 
upon the ability of the population to consume, and 
the imports cannot exceed that ability. The ad- 
vocates of the importing policy have, therefore, a 
great interest in sustaining the common prosperity 
of the whole country, as that alone is capable of 
sustaining their policy. Labor, as now divided, 
acts upon, and restrains, to some extent, a portion 
only of the articles imported; but still diversity of 
employment is the vital principle of our ‘ability to 
become the consumers of foreign products, as well 





as of raw cotton. 
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Whatever may be the objects of such a change in 
policy, there can be nv misapprehension about the 
effect, for it must operate unfavorably to a division 

_of labor, by sieconengias manufacturing and me- 
chanical pursuits; and I am not able to perceive 
any thing which can recommend such a change, 
unless it be desirable to substitute foreign for a 
mestic productions. There may be those who be- 
lieve the aggregate of importations will be increas- 
ed by diminishing domestic productions; but even 
this may be well doubted, for we must consider 
whether it will not be as likely to impair the ge- 
neral ability to consume, as to increase importa- 
tions. 

Have we then reached a point when expediency 
or public policy requires us to put at hazard the 

great interests of the country, by adopting a change 

of policy which promises nothing but evil? There 
would seem to be but one possible contingency in 
which the growers of cotton can reap advantage 
from it, and that is by increasing importations. But 
they, as well as others, must perceive that this re- 
sult can be attained only at the expense of domes- 
tic labor, by diminishing domestic: production.— 
There is little probability that any advantage will 
accrue in this manner; or that there will be any 
equivalent to any interest for the sacrifice. The 
change can bring nothing with it to recommend it 
to us, and while it may be less injurious to others, 
it. will probably bring no | apes p ood to any. 
-The revenue must be raised; and it is difficult to 
comprehend how any well founded objection can 
exist to a discrimination in the assessment so as to 
favor the great laboring classes; unless it is desira- 
ble to check their prosperity by diminishing their 
business. The amount raised by either process is 
the same; but if one method is beneficial, and the 
other injurious, we ought to find no difficulty in 
choosing between them. 

This is a matter for grave consideration, and 
ought to be approached with candor and a concilia- 
tory temper on all sides; and may we not feel a 
strong assurance thatif it is so examined, it will 
not be passed ve the country. It is worth while 
to inquire whether, if it should eventually become 
the law of the land, it will not put at hazard our 
best interests, and excite an unprofitable agitation 
of the public mind. It is manifest, that in assess- 
ing the revenue, all the great interest should be 
considered, embraced and harmonized in the policy. 
This may be accomplished by a just discrimination, 
favoring all the great interests that are promoted by 
a division of labor, and without raising unnecessary 
revenue or resorting to high duties. This course 
is so free from well founded objections, and is so 
obviously the only one that will be likely to harmo- 
nize oubtie opinion, and give tranquillity to the 
public mind, that I trust it will meet with the ap- 
probation of those whose duty it is to adjust this 
question. The only question at issue is a choice 
between a fair and just discrimination and a hori- 
zontal level of duties by which the same amount is 
imposec on all articles, and the reasons in favor of 
the principle of discrimination seems to be decisive. 

Joun Davis. 
Council chamber, Feb. 27ih, 1841. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Election. From the returns that have come in of 
the election held in that state on Tuesday last, it is 
pretty evident that the entire democratic ticket for 
congress and state officers has been elected by a 
majority equal to that of the November election. 


NEW YORK. 

Free banks. A panic exists in this state respect- 
ing the free banks. We find the following article 
on the subject in the Albany Argus: 

«Red Back” associalions. The panic in relation 
to “red back’”’ notes which has pervaded the public 
mind for several days, may be said to have reached 
a crisis yesterday. Down to Monday inclusive, 13 
of these’institutions had stopped payment, viz: 

Millers’ bank of Clydes 
Farmers’ bank of Seneca county. 
Tonawanda bank. 
N. Y. city trust and banking co. (fraud) 
Tenth Ward bank, N. Y. 
Chelsea bank, “6 
Staten Island bank, 
Washington bank, ‘*“ 
Erie County bank, Buffalo. 
Union bank, “ 
Bank of Western N. Y. Rochester. 
Farmers’ and Mechanics’ bank, Batavia. 
Binghamton bank. 
On Wednesday, the following were thrown out 
by the agents in this city, viz: 
Bank of America, Buffalo. 
Merchants’ Exchange, 
And finally yesterday, the explosion become ge- 


Mechanics’ bank of Buffalo. 
United States " 
Phenix bank 

Bank Commerce 

Bank of Brockport. 

Cattaraugus County bank. 

Bank of Lodi. 

St. Lawrence bank. 

The two latter banks, it is supposed, will furnish 
their agents with funds to go on and keep up their re- 
demptions in a short time; the officers and some of 
the stockholders of the St. Lawrence bank particu- 
larly, being among the most wealthy citizens of St. 
Lawrence county. 

The Commercial bank of Oswego, (safety fund), 
we understand, has been redeemed in small amounts; 
‘but such amounts as were sent in by banks to the 
agency, were refused. 

The panic has burst so suddenly upon the agen- 
cies of the associations, that the funds placed with 
them were exhausted before they could arrange to 
meet such an extraordinary demand. 

By a singular, if not an inadmissible construction 
of the law, by the late comptroller, (Mr. Cooke), 
preference has been given in the redemptions from 
the deposite in his hands to those who were the first 
to appear with their protests. 

esterday, a bill was passed through both branch- 
es of the legislature, and waits only the signature 
of the governor to become a law, providing that 
the circulating notes be paid pro rata 

The comptroller has put forth an officical docu- 
ment in reference to these banks, which has the 
effect of placing more confidence in them. The 
report gives the circulation and securities of each 
ofthe banks. In nocase does the circulation at all 
approach the amount given in security, and although 
the stocks which form the main pledge of redemp- 
tion are much depreciated, there is no good reason 
to doubt the ability of the banks to meet their lia- 
bilities. Many of the securities are in bond and 
mortgages—the amount varying from $14,000 to 
nearly $100,000 for each bank. 

The Heidelberg, or patroon war, which created so 
inuch fuss fifteen mouths since, is to be renewed, it 
seems. The young patroon has recovered judg- 
ment against his tenants for rent justly due him. 
Executions have been levied, but an open resistance 
is threatened by the Heidelbergers, and the sheriffs 
as yet stand in awe of the “squatters.” The affair 
threatens to become a serious one, and if much 
blood is not shed, much ink assuredly will be. 

Statistics. In compliance with a resolution of 
the assembly, the clerk of that body submitted to 
the house a detailed statement of the returns of the 
census of the state, as obtained from the marshals 
of the northern and southern districts. The same 
has been printed, by order of the house, and makes 
a pamphlet of 80 pages, large 8vo. Some of the 
footings are annexed. ‘It is proper to say,” re- 
marks the clerk in an accompanying note, “that 
these aggregates are taken from the footings of the 
deputy and assistant marshals who were employed 
to take the census, and may not in all cases be en- 
tirely correct. These footings are now undergoing 
acareful revision in the department of state at 
Washington, which possibly may vary the results 
in some instances; but it is believed that the errors 
will be few and of but trifling importance.” 

Number of free white persons. 
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Twenty-four and under 36 Males 5,689 
ae “ : Females 6,803 
Thirty-six and under 55 = Males 4,218 
‘6 ss Females 4,427 
Fifty-five andunder 100 Males 1,463 
s “s Females 1,892 
One hundred and upwards Males 16 
¢ “s Females 43 
Total population of the state 2,429,476 
Number of persons employed in 

Mining 1,830 
Agriculture 456,475 
Commerce : 28,595 
Manufactures and trades 102,576 
Navigation of the ocean 5,560 
Navigation of canals, lakes and rivers 10,06] 
Learned professions and engineers 14,231 
Revolutionary pensioners 4,029 


Number of deaf and dumb, blind and insane, 


Deaf and dumb, of all ages white 995 
66 ‘6 66 colored 62 
Blind white 989] 
“ colored 8] 
Insane and idiots, at public charge, white 702 
ss <6 “6 colored 48 


private charge, white 1,470 


“ es s colored 107 
Schools, &c. 

Universities or colleges 12 
Number of students 985 
Academies and grammar schools 501 
Number of scholars 34,653 
Primary and common schools 10,871 
Number of scholars 501,156 
Number of scholars at public charge 26,266 
Number of white persons over 20 years 

of age who cannot read and write 43,715 


Schedule of mines, agriculture, commerce, manufac- 
tures, §c.— Mines, 

Number of furnaces 190 

Tons of cast iron produced 82,654 

Number of bloomeries, forges and rolling mills 116 


Tons of bar iron produced 58,275 
Tons of fuel consumed 366,249 
Number of men employed 3,378 
Capital invested $2,113,818 
Number of smelting houses, for lead 9 
Pounds of lead produced 570,050 
Number of men employed 333 
Capital invested $131,000 
Value of other metals produced $84,514 
Nuraber of bushels of domestic salt 2,867,884 
Number of men employed 332 
Capital invested $5,601,000 
Value of granite marble and other stone ; 
produced $1,679,015 
Number of men employed 3,715 
Capital invested $1,494,005 
Agriculture. 
Number of horses and mules 476,115 
neat cattle 2,202,438 
sheep 5,381,226 
swine 1,916,958 
Poultry, estimated value $2,273,029 
Number bushels of wheat 11,853,507 
barley 2,498,170 
oats 20,718,738 
rye 2,984,918 
buckwheat 2,244,438 
Indian corn 11,085,142 
potatoes 30,000,508 
Pounds of wool 14,073,134 
hops 362,762 
wax 184,021 
tobacco gathered 6,567 
silk cocoons 2,108 
sugar made 10,093,991! 
Tons of hay 3,160,916 
Cords of wood sold 1,085,048 
Value of products of the dairy $10,497,032 
of the orchard $1,732,357 
home made goods $16,535,075 
market gardens $462,308 
nurseries and florists $76,550 
Gallons of wine made 14,710 
Commerce. - 
Number of commercial houses in foreign trade on 
commission houses ~ ‘< 
Capital invested $48,808,4 


Retail dry goods, groceries and other stores 12,063 






Capital invested $41,481.55 
Lumber yards and trade 3 pe 
Capital invested $2,499. 99 
Number of mem employed Bre. a1 
in internal transportation a 

butchers, packers, &c. ; -t 

barrels pickled fish a 

400,29 





gallons spermaceti oil cae 
whale and other fish oil 1,269,541 
Value of whalebone, &c. $344, 














neral, and the agents threw out the following: 


Under five years of age Males 187,553 
4 “ Females 180,689 
Five and under ten Males 158,059 
« oF Females 154,495 
Ten and under fifteen Males 139,653 
sty " Females 135,144 
Fifteen and under twenty Males 130,461 
és 6 Females 137,446 
‘'wenty and underthirty Males 230,836 
$ " Females 226,650 
Thirty and under forty Males 158,251 
6 as Females 143,809 
Forty and under fifty Males 97,496 
“ 6 Females 89,958 
Fifty and under sixty Males 55,102 
“ “6 Females 53,526 
Sixty and under seventy Males 30,887 
“6 Females 30,173 
Seventy and under eighty Males 14,639 
“ ss Females 14,292 
Eighty andunder ninety Males 3,961 
6 6 Females 4,165 
Ninety and under 100 Males 378 
“ ey Females 517 
One hundred and upwards Males 47 
és ee Females 25 
Number of free colored persons. 
Under ten years Males 5,990 
» o Females 6,150 
Ten and under twenty-four Males 6,363 
“ és Females 5,908 


ant. 


Number of men employed 1,228 










Value 
Barre 
Tons 
Skins 
Ginseé 


Value 
Num 
Valu 

fac 
Num 


Preci 
Varic 
Gran 
Brick 
Num 


Valu 
Nam 
Capi 
Num 


Dyei 
Valu 
Num 
Capi 
Num 
Valu 
Valu 


Nur 
Side: 


Nug 
Cap) 
All 

dls 
Valu 
Capi 
Nuu 


Nun 
Capi 
Nua 


Cap 
Pow 
Pow 
Mer 
Cap 
Dru; 
Tur 
Mer 
Ca 
Gls 
Gias 
Mer 
Val 
in 
Cap 
Pott 
Val 
Me! 
Cap 
Sug 


Val 
Val 
Me 
Cap 





12 
985 
501 
34,653 
10,871 
501,156 
26,266 
rs 

43,715 

, manufac. 


190 

82,654 

g mills 116 
58,275 
366,249 
3,378 
$2,113,818 
9 

570,050 

333 
$131,000 
$84,514 
2,867,884 
332 
$5,601,000 


$1 679,015 
3,715 
$1,494,005 


476,115 
2,202,438 
5,381,225 
1,916,953 

$2 273,029 
11,853,507 
2,498,170 
20,718,738 
2,984,913 
2,244,438 
11,085, 142 
30,000,508 
14,073,134 
362,762 
184,021 
6,567 

2,103 
10,093,991 
3,160,916 
1,085,048 
10,497,032 
H 1,732,357 
16,535,075 
$462,308 
$76,550 
14,710 


trade 459 
1,049 
18,808,401 
es 12,063 
11,481,551 
707 


2,495,077 
9,329 
tion 7,42! 
ti 30 


92,214 
400,251 
1,269,341 
$344,068 
1,228 
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Value of lumber produced 
Barrels tar, pitch, turpentine and rosin 


Tons of pot and pearl ashes 


$3,765,173 


25,924 
6,504 


Skins and furs, value produced $15,734 
Ginseng and other productions of the fo- 

rest, value $141,026 

Manufactures. 
Value of machinery manufactured $2,794,569 
Number of men employed 3,408 
Value of hardware, cutlery, &c. manu- 

factured $1,808,638 

Number of men employed 968 

cannon cast 112 

small arms made 8,051 

men employed 201 


Precious metals, value manufactured $1,002,903 


Various metals 2,614,092 
Granite, marble, &c. 837,170 
Bricks and lime 1,213,326 
Number of falling mills 893 
woollen manufactures 328 
Value of goods manufactured $3,417,224 
Number of persons employed 4,664 
Capital invested $3,546,499 
Number of cotton manufactories 115 
spindles 253,649 
Dyeing and printing establishments 12 
Value of manufactured articles $3,561,437 
Number of persons employed 7,436 
Capital invested $4,834,882 
Number of pounds of silk made 377 
Value of same $2,415 
Value of manufactures of flax $46,429 
mixed manufactures $1,496,347 
manufactured tobacco $831,571 
hats and caps manufactured $2,919,741 
straw bonnets $156,598 
Number of tanneries 1,212 
Sides of sole leather tanned 1,231,833 
of upper leather tanned 949,830 
Number of men employed 5,811 
Capital invested $3,892,598 
All other manufactories of leather, sad- 
dleries, &e. 7,993 
Value of manufactured articles $6,286,685 
Capital invested $2,477,874 
Number of lbs. of soap 10,700,974 
tallow candles 4,000,283 


spermand wax candles 353,000 
Number of men employed 49] 
Capital invested $619,275 
Number of distilleries 206 
gallons produced 2,710,110 
breweries 86 
gallons produced 6,471,122 
Capital invested $3,214,776 
Powder mills 9 
Powder made, lbs. 585,000 
Men employed 41 
Capital invested $31,500 
Drugs, paints, dyes, &c. value $893,791 
Turpentine and varnish, value $431,467 
Men employed 675 
Capital invested $1,294,735 
Glass houses 12 
Glass cutting establishments 9 
Men employed 417 
Value of manufactured articles includ- 
ing looking glasses $367,870 
Capital invested $181,301 
Potteries 47 
Value of manufactured articles $132,990 
Men employed 192 
Capital invested $68,352 
Sugar refineries 7 
Value of produce $385,000 
Value of chocolate manufactured $5,007 
Value of confectionary mace $336,140 
Men employed 416 
Capital invested $474,556 
Paper manufactories 77 
Value of produce $693,821 
Value of all other manufacture of paper, 
playing cards, &c. $89,637 
len einployed 740 
Capital invested $687,759 
Printing offices 322 
Binderies 104 
Daily newspapers 166,614 
Weekly do. 146,914 
Seti and tri-weekly do. 41,005 
Periodicals 12,588 
Men employed 3,210 
Capital invested $1,882,540 
Rope walks 45 
‘alue of produce $361,010 
len employed 597 
Capital invested $242,180 
lusical instruments produced, value $324,130 
Men employed 438 





Capital invested $408,775 
Carriages manufactured, value $2,464,511 
Men employed 4,790 
Capital invested $1,527,413 
Flouring mills 334 
Bbls. flour manufactured 2,697,314 
Grist mills 1,764 
Saw mills 6,430 
Other mills 79 
Value of manufactures $18,088,182 
Men employed 10,797 
Capital invested $14,247,914 
Ships and vessels built, value $797,317 
Furniture, value $1,161,050 
Men employed 3,675 
Capital invested $1,615,700 
Brick and stone houses built 1,269 
Wooden do. 5,221 
Men employed 14,720 
Value of buildings constructed $7,704,634 


All other mannfactures not enumerated $8,364,882 
Capital invested $5,825,336 
Total capital invested in manufactures $52,069,856 

Common schools, By the late report of the su- 
perintendent of common schools in the state of New 
York, it appears that there are 10,760 school dis- 
tricts in that commonwealth. This number shows 
an increase of sixty-three since the report of the 
preceding year. The number of children in the 
state over five and under sixteen years of age, ex- 
clusive of the city of New York, was 592,564 at the 
close of the year 1839. The number of children 
instructed in the common schools during the year 
was 572,995. 


The superintendent remarks: “It is a subject of 
congratulation that so many children of the repub- 
lic have had the school room opened to them; and 
although it may not have afforded the high degree 
of instruction which may be desirable, yet much is 
gained by giving the opportunity of learning some- 
thing. They have acquired the elements; the good 
seed is sown; and matured by genial institutions, it 
will germinate and grow and expand, even by its 
own force. What is thus obtained can never be 
lost; and it furnishes the foundation for advance- 
ment and progress by the gradually improving 
standard of education.” 

The productive capital of the common school fund 
in the state of New York amounts to $2,033,807. 
It has also the revenue arising from upwards of 
three millions and a half of the surplus revenue of 
the United States deposited in the state treasury in 
1837. The school fund thus far has the benefit of 
the revenue yielded by a capital of more than five 
and a half millions of dollars. The average pay of 
teachers in the common schools is $18 per month. 
The schools are kept open, on an average, eight 
months in the year. 

The opinion is expressed by the superintendent 
that it is not best to have the schools entirely free. 
By leaving asmall portion of the expense to be 
paid by the inhabitants of each district, greater at- 
tention is secured to the good management of the 
schools. The amount raised by supervisers in the 
districts during the year 1830 was $244.747. 

{ Balt. Amer. 
NEW JERSEY. 

The legislature adjourned sine die on the 12th 
instant. 

A state tax of $30,000 is deemed necessary for 
this year, and was laid. The state prison is sO 
much ahead of its available means, as to require, in 
the estimation of the keeper and inspectors, a cash 
advance of 5,000 dollars, to keep it in successful 
motion. The manufactures will not sell. 

The People’s bank at Paterson, has been re-char- 
tered. 

The bill of Mr. Sutphen, to impose further re- 
strictions on the banks of the state, and to punish 
the suspended banks, has failed by a close vote. 


We understand that George P. Molleson, esq. of 
New Brunswick, was yesterday elected attorney 
eneral of the state, vice Field, resigned, and Da- 
niel Eimer, of Cumberland, judge of the supreme 
court, vice Dayton, resigned. 
PENNSYLVANIA. wap 

Education. There were 282.410 pupils in the 
different literary institutions of Pennsylvania dur- 
ing the past year. Of this number, 1,839 pee 
are in colleges and universities; 1,430 In emale 
seminaries; 2,465 in academies; 21,968 in the pub- 
lic schools of Philadelphia, and 254,908 in the com- 
mon schools throughout the state. 

One term. The joint resolution to amend the 
constitution of Pennsylvania, so as to provide that 
the governor shall serve but one term In a period 
of nine years, passed a third reading in the senate of 
the state, on Monday, by a vote of 19 to 9. / 

The hon. John Banks, of Reading, has been 
unanimously nominated as the whig candidate for 


governor of Pennsylvania, by the state convention 
which met at Harrisburg on the 10th inst. 


MARYLAND. 
- Extra session. Proclamation of gov. Grason, 
calling an extra session: 

Whereas, the senate and house of delegates have 
declared, by their joint resolution of the fifth inst. 
that the time to which their session was then limit- 
ed, was not sufficient to enable them ‘to transact 
the important business entrusted to their charge,” 
and have requested me to convene them “at the 
earliest convenient day after the 15th of April 
next:’ 

ind whereas, the senate and house of delegates 
have the best means of forming a correct judgment 
in relation to the importance of the business under 
their consideration, and to the necessity of having 
further time to act upon it: 

And whereas, it is desirable that questions, of so 
much interest tu the state as to require a special 
call of the legislature, should be settled without un- 
necessary delay: 

I do therefore convene the general assembly of 
Maryland, in compliance with the request contain- 
ed in the resolution aforesaid, and do accordingly 
give notice to the members thereof to assemble at 
the seat of goverment on Wednesday the 24th day 
of the present month, for the purpose of trangact- 
ing such business as in their judgment the public 
interest may seem to require. 

Given under my hand and the great seal of the 

state, this eleventh day of March, in the 

[L. s.] year one thousand eight hundred and forty- 
one. WM. GRASON. 

By the governor, J. Murray, secretary of state. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


The Raleigh Register of Tuesday says: Our 
hanks have again suspended the payment of their 
liabilities in specie. They have been compelled to 
this course because their credits with foreign banks 
from Philadelphia to this city, have become wholly 
unavailable for specie purposes. Hitherto, a draft 
on a Virginia or Philadelphia bank has answered 
the same purpose as specie,and our banks have 
thus been strengthened in their ability to meet their 
responsibilities; but now their checks on the Virgi- 
nia and more northern banks, being paid in current 
notes only, they are no longer available as specie 
payments. 

In republishing the foregoing paragraph, the 
Richmond Compiler of Thursday adds: 

Our banks stand now pretty much alone. If they 
can continue to pay specie while there is no place 
whence they can draw specie to restore that the 
pay out, and what is worse exchange with N. York 
five per cent. against us—and render the proper aid 
to trade at the same time, they will do wonders. 


ALABAMA. 


The electoral vote. As we assisted to circulate 
the statement that the vote of Alabama would be 
cast out by congress, on account of the manner in 
which it was given, it becomes proper that we tell 
how the electors repaired their error, and saved the 
vote of the state. Itis true,as we stated at the 
time, that in their public convention in the hall of 
the house of representatives, the electors voted viva 
voce; but, at a private meeting in the evening (hav- 
ing probably learned that their mode of voting in 
the morning was illegal, and would vitiate the suf- 
frage), they again voted—this time by balloti—and 
made out their returns accordingly, in pursuance of 
the requirements of the constitution. The over- 
sight of the electors in their public proceedings of 
the morning was thus repaired, and only exceeded 
by the ingenuity of their private action in the even- 
ing. [Florence ( Ala.) Enq. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


The legislature has done itself honor, we were 
going to say—but this is making honesty rather too 
scarce in the market—by resolving, in spite of the 
official influence of governor McNutt, that the state 
was bound to redeem her bonds, and would redeem 
them. ‘The resolutions to this effect, strange tosay, 


were voted by the governor:!! 


LOUISIANA. 
The house of representatives,on the 10th instant, 
adopted a resolution, requesting their senators and 
representatives in congress to use their endeavors 
to procure the alteration of the present naturaliza- 
tion laws, so as to require twenty-one years consecu- 
tive residence in the United States, before a foreigner 
could become naturalized. It passed by a vote of 
twenty-one to ten. 


TENNESSEE. 

The whigs assembeld in convention at Murfrees- 
burg, on the 4th instant, forthe purpose of desig- 
nating @ candidate for governor in opposition to 





colonel Polk, at the August election. Forty coun- 
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ties of the state were represented in the convention. 
Alter organizing, the convention adjourned till next 
day. On meeting next morning,the committee of 
nomination reported the name of James C.J ONES, 
of Wilson county, as its choice—and thereupon 
the choice was unanimously agreed to by the con- 
vention, 


KENTUCKY. 

The senate have passed a bill providing for the 
congressional election in April, instead of August, 
should an extra session of congress be called. 


| INDIANA, 
_ We extract the following statement from the N. 
York Argus: 
The legislature of Indiana adjourned on the 15th 
of February. 
Laws were passed laying a poll tax of 75 cents, 
anda 'tax of 40 cents on each 100 dollars of proper- 
ty. The enumeration of persons subject to the poll 
tax, embraces about 100,000, yielding a révenue 
of | $75,000 
The taxable property of the state is esti- 
mated at $100,000,000, on which 40 
cents on each $100, yields 
From bank stock and other sources the 
state has an income of 


400,000 
150,000 


———— 


$625,000 
This is about $200,000 less than the interest on 


the state debt and the expenses of making remit- |} 


tances to New York and London to pay it. The 
state scrip, or bills of credit, issued Jas year, are 
receivable for taxes, and these bills will probably 


absorb the greater part of the amount collected from 
this source. 


Provision has been made by law that real estate, 
household furniture, farming implements and me- 
chanics tools, shall not be sold on execution for less 
than one-half their appraised value: And real estate 
may be redeemed in one year from the day of sale, 
on paying 123 per cent. on the purchase money. 

A law has also passed, appropriating the sinking 
fund, the stirplus revenue fund, the saline fund, col- 
lege fund, and the school fund, all to banking pur- 
poses. Such of these moneys as are now loaned out, 
are to be called in and paid over to the state bank. 
There is a provision that'if any debtor to the sur- 
plus fund ‘shall desire longer time, it shall he grant- 
ed tohim at 6 per cent. interest, “upon delivering 
his note to the proper branch, with sufficient en, 
dorsers, for the payment of the sum he may owe.” 
And it is provided also, that “the bank may in its 
discretion grant any indulgence to such debtor, 
which it usually grants to other borrowers,” &c. 

* * * * * * 

Ex-governor Noble has been appointed fund com- 
missioner in place of general Stapp, legislated out 
of office. — 

In 1836 the legislature of Indiana passed a law 


providing for the construction of 1,329 miles of roads 
and canals, as follows: 


Canals, 9003 miles. 

Turnpike roads 338 6 

Rail roads 903 « 
1,3294 


There has been expended already $7,199,449, 
and the sum required to complete them is estimat.- 
ed at $13,346,000, being at least one-fifth of the 
total value of all the real and personal property in 
the state. 


The state has about 200 miles of canal in use, 
yielding about $5,000 in tolls. Two rail roads yield 
about $26,000 more; being a total of $31,000, as the 


present revenue growing out of a debt of fourteen 
millions of dollars. 
* * 


* * » * 

Instead of a tax of 5 or 10 cents ona 100 dollars, 
the people are now to be taxed 40 cents on each 
100 dollars, besides their town, county and village 
taxes, and in addition to this each male inhabitant 
of lawful age is required to pay a poll tax of 75 
cebts; and when all these taxes are collected there 
will not be enough by two hundred thousand dollars 
to pay the interest on the public debt. 

ILLINOIS. 

Banks. We learn by the Chicago American that 
by the suspension law the state bank of [}inois, is 
authorised to charge 7 per cent. interest on loans 
not exceeding six months, and 9 per cent. for any 
longer period, and is permitted to issue $1, $2 and 
$3 notes. The bank is prohibited during the sus. 
pension of specie payments, from disposing of its | j 
specie, except in sums of $5 for change—may not 
increase the amount of circulation over the capital 
paid in, and is to receive and disburse the funds of 
the state, without charge. The bank is further re. 


uired to pay the out-standing warrants drawn by 
the auditor. 





schools they observe a caution dicta 


of freedom; they receive, unrebuked 


“ungodly gain,” 
the crushed slave, 


spective churches to iny 
very and to act upon it—to en 
against slaveholding minist 
verdict of ejectment from 
ship; and until they do 


ed to them in the 


peaceful abolition of slavery, 


former cashier. 
, MISSOURI. 


after a session of about three months. 


ABOLITION CONVENTION. 





which 
W. Lymon acted as secretaries. 


of Warsaw itself, and 
tion, most of them unanimously: 

1. Resolved, That the “fruits” of the slaveholdin 
system are a swift witness against it, and fully con 
vict those who appear as its apologists, of an at 


rebuke, and from the general in 


and unalterable law, and to the unperverted senti 
ments of the civilized world. 


the establishment of true 
Jarge and most interesting portion of our republic 
that in the judgment of this meeting, 
churches and Christian communitie 
we are connected, are mo 


the complete demolition of this barrier. 
3. That we regard slaveholding 
ross, and so utterly at variance wit 


draw all ecclesiastical] connection ({r 


ing been faithfully and affectionately admonished 


sin. 
4. That those who either a 
ing, or object to its immedia 
conditional abolition, or deyj 
or partial emancipation in 

array themselves, not 

of our common huma 
slave and the fundame 


Se schemes of gradua 


doctrines of an orthodox Christian theolo 
embodied in the cre , 
the sermons, and the standard theological wri 
of the principal evangelical denominations. 

5. That the primative churches held u 


if faithfully applied by modern ch 
supersede the necessity for anti. 


societies, 


and divine law, to 
guilty as the principal, remains true, 
remain noless true, that thea 
the witness of its black crim 
the alarm, is as really guilty as h 
perpetrates its infamous deeds. 

7. That the churche 
spectators of the atrocious wickedness necessarily 
resulting from the slave system, and many of them 
not only refuse to testify against it, and to admi- 


nister deserved rebuke to those implicated, but, to 


an alarming extent, and in various ways, have be- 


€ who actually 


come its apologists, or real supporters. 


_8. That many of them either tolerate or requi 
silence in their pulpits on the momentous subject 
of human rights: that in many of their theological 
ted by worldly 
the rising spirit 
, known slave- 


poiicy, or attempt wholly to repress 


9. That it is the right and the duty of the re. 


estigate the subject of sla- 
ter upon their records 
ers and churches, a 
their pulpits and fellow- 
£0, the community will 
ustly hold them recreant to the high duty prescrib. 


gospel, of rebuking sin, and as 
mplicated deeply and willingly in the foulest 


transgressions of the divine law. 


10. That the monthly concert of prayer for the 


is a stated and im- 





portant anti-slavery 


meeting, which every Chris- 





_ The directors of the state bank have re-estab- 
lished the branch at Chicago, and re-appointed the 


The legislature adjourned sine die on the 16th ult. 


In the Rochester American Citizen of March 
9th, we find the proceedings of a convention held 
on the 24th of February, at Warsaw, New York. 
“In compliance with a call addressed to Christians 
of a denomination in western New York” at 

lon Galusha presided, J. C. Jones and R. 
The names of the 
he oe: in attendance are given—57 of whom are 


ya 43 from other places. The 
following are the resolutions adopted at the conven- 


tempt to screen from the point of faithful, Christian 


! dignation, practices 
alike abhorrent to the just requisitions of God’s pure 


2. That the slaveholding relation interposes a 
barrier to the spread of pure Christianity, and to 
gospel churches over a 


the respective 
8 with which 


ve are conn st solemnly bound to per- 
sist in importunate prayer to God, and in the ap- 


plication of the most strenuous Christian efforts for 


to be asin so 


; b the gospel of 
esus Christ, that we ought, as Christians, to with- 


; om those slave- 
holders and slaveholding churches, who after hav- 


according to gospel rules, refuses to abandon this 


pologize for slavehold- 
te, Universal and un- 


its stead; do thereby 
merely against the interests 
nity, the just claims of the 
ve ntal principles of civil and 
religious freedom, but likewise against the cardinal 
BY» as 
eds, the confessions of faith, 
tings 

p_ before 
the community the true principles of reform, which, 


urches, would 


ty slavery, temper- 
ance, moral reform, Missionary and other kindred 


6. That whilst that sound maxim koth of human 
wit: that the accessory is as 


ue, So long it will 
pologist for Slavery and 


es, who does not spread | by the said public armed brig of the United States, 


Ss of the north are present 


———. 
tian abolitionist should feel sacredly bound if prog 


convention, may be truly regarded as the thermo. 
meter in any community of the Christian abolj. 
tionism of that community. 


THE CASE OF THE AMISTAD. 
Supreme court of the U. Siates—January term, 184). 
The United States, pak ee vs. the libellants 

and claimants of the schooner Amistad, her tackle 
apparel and furniture, together with her car 0, 
and the Africans mentioned and described in the 
several libels and claims. On appeal from the 
cirenit court of the United States for the district 
of Connecticut. 
Mr. Justice Story 
court: 
This is the case of an appeal from the decree of 
the circuit court of the district of Connecticut, 





delivered the Opinion of the 


gj} sitting in admiralty. The leading facts, as they 


‘| appear upon the transcript of the proceedings, are a; 
- | follows: 

On the 27th of June, 1839, the schooner L’ Annis. 
tad, being the property of Spanish subjects, clear. 
ed out from the port of Havana, in the Island of 
-| Cuba, for Puerto Principe, in the same island. On 

board of the schooner were the captain, Ramon 
Ferrer and Jose Ruiz and Pedro Montez, all Spanish 
subjects. The former had with him a negro boy 
named Antonio, claimed tobe his slave. Jose Ruiz 
:| had with him forty-nine negroes, claimed by him 

as his slaves, and stated to be his property in a cer. 
tain pass or document signed by the governor gene. 
ral of Cuba. Pedro Montez had with him four 
other negroes, also claimed by him as his slaves, and 
stated to be his property in a similar pass or docu- 
ment, also signed by the governor general of Cuba, 
On the voyage, and before the arrival of the vesse| 
at her port of destination, the negroes rose, killed 
the captain and took possession of her. On the 
26th of August the vessel was discovered by lieut. 
Gedney, of the United States brig Washington, at 
,| anchor on the high seas, at the distance of half a 
mile from the shore of Long Island. A part of the 
hegroes were then on shore at Culloden point, Long 
Island, who were seized by lieutenant Gedney and 
brought on board. The vessel, with the negroes 
|} and other persons on board, was brought by lieut. 

Gedney into the district of Connecticut, and there 
libelled for salvage in the district court of the United 
States. A libel for salvage was also filed by Henry 
Green and Pelatiah Fordham of Sag Harbor, Long 
Island. On the 18th of September, Ruiz and Mon- 
tez filed claims and libels,in which they asserted 
ownership of the negroes as their slaves, and of cer- 
fain parts of the cargo, and prayed that the same 
might be “delivered to them, or to the representa- 
tives of her Catholic majesty, as might be most 
proper.” On the 19th of September, the attorney 
of the United States for the district of Connecticut 
filed an information or libel, setting forth that the 
Spanish minister had officially presented to the pro- 
per department of the government of the United 
States a claim for the restoration of the vessel, cargo 
and slaves, as the property of Spanish subjects 
which had arrived within the jurisdictional limits 
of the United States, and were taken possession of 


under such circumstances as made it the duty of 
the United States to cause the same to be restored 
to the true proprietors, pursuant to the treaty be- 
tween the United States and Spain; and praying the 
court, on its being made legally to appear that the 
claim of the Spanish minister was well founded, to 
make such order for the disposal of the vessel, cargo 
and slaves, as would best enable the United States 
to comply with their treaty stipulations. But, if it 
should appear that the negroes were persons trans- 
ported from Africa in violation of the laws of the 
United States, and brought within the United States 
contrary to the same laws, he then prayed the court 
to make such order for their removal to the coast of 
Africa, pursuant to the laws of the United States, as 
it should deem fit. 

On the 19th of November the attorney of the 
United States filed a second information’ or libel 
sitnilar to the first, with the exception of the second 
prayer above set forth in his former one. On the 
same day, Antonio G. Vega, the vice consul of 
Spain for the state of Connecticut, filed his libel, 
alleging that Antonio was a slave, the property of 
the representatives of Ramon Ferrer, and praying 
the court to cause him to be delivered to the said vice 
consul, that he might be returned by him te his law: 
ful owner in the Island of Cuba. : 
On the 7th of January, 1840, the negroes, (Cin- 
quez and others), with the exception of Antonio, 
by their counsel, filed an answer denying that they 
were slaves, or the property of Ruiz and Montes; 
or that the court could, under the constitution oF 
Haws of the United States, or under any treaty ex: 





sible to attend, and which, in the opinion of hi, 
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ercise any jurisdiction over their persons by reason 
of the premises, and praying that they might be dis- 
es specially set forth and insist in this answer 
that they were native born Africans, born free, and 

of right ought to be free and not slaves; that they 

were, on orabout the 15th of April, 1839, unlawfully 

kidnapped, and forcibly and wrongfully carried on 

board a certain vessel on the coast of Africa, which 

was unlawfully engaged in the slave trade, and were 

unlawfully transported in the same vessel to the 

Island of Cuba for the purpose of being there un- 

jawfully sold as slaves; that Ruiz and Montez, well 

knowing the premises, made a pretended purchase 

of them; that afterwards, on or about the 28th of 
June, 1839, Ruiz and Montez, confederating with 

Ferrer, (captain of the Amistad), caused them, 

without law or right, to be. placed on board of the 

Awistad, to be transported to some place unknown 
to them, and there to be enslaved for life; that on 

the voyage they rose on the master and took pos- 

session of the vessel, intending to return therewith 
to their native country, or to seek an asylum in some 
free state; and the vessel arrived, about the 26th of 
August, 1839, off Montaug Point, near Long Island; 
a part of them there went ashore, and were seized 
by lieut. Gedney, and carried on board, and all of 
them were afterwards brought by him into the dis- 
trict of Connecticut. 

On the 7th of January, 1840, Jose Antonio Tel- 
lincas and Messrs. Aspe and Laca, all Spanish sub- 
jects residing in Cuba, filed their claims as owners to 
certain portions of the goods found on board of the 
schooner L’Amistad. 

On the same day, all the libellants and claimants, 
by their counsel, except Jose Ruiz and Pedro Mon- 
tez, (whose libels and claims, as stated of record, 
respectively, were pursued by the Spanish minister, 
the saine being merged in the claims), appeared, and 
the negroes also appeared by their counsel, and the 
case was heard on the libels, claims, answers and 
testimony of witnesses. 

On the 23d of January, 1840, the district court 
made adecree. By that decree, the court rejected 
the claim of Green and Fordham for salvage, but 
allowed salvage to lieutenant Gedney and others on 
the vessel and cargo of one-third of the value there- 
of, but not on the negroes Cinquez and others. It 
allowed the claim of Tellincas and Aspe and Laca, 
with the exception of the above mentioned salvage. 
It dismissed the libels and claims of Ruiz and Mon- 
tez with costs, as being included under the claim of 
the Sparish minister. It allowed the claim of the 
Spanish vice consul for Antonio, on behalf of Fer- 
rer’s representatives. It rejected the claims of Ruiz 
and Montez for the delivery of the negroes, but ad- 
mitted them for the cargo, with the exception of the 
above mentioned salvage. It rejected the claim 
made by the attorney of the United States, on behalf 
of the Spanish minister, for the restoration of the 
negroes under the treaty; but it decreed that they 
should be delivered to the president of the United 
States, to be transported to Africa, pursuant tothe act 
of 3d of March, 1819. 

From this decree the district attorney, on behalf 
of the United States, appealed to the circuit court, 
except so far as related to the restitution of the slave 
Antonio. The claimants Tellincas and Aspe and 
Laca also appealed from that part of the decree 
which awarded salvage on the property respective- 
ly claimed by them. No appeal was interposed by 
Ruiz or Montez, or on behalf of the representatives 
of the owner of the Amistad. The circuit court, 
by a mere pro forma decree, affirmed the decree of 
the district court, reserving the question of salvage 
upon the claims of Tellincas and Aspe and Laca. 
Aud from that decree the present appeal has been 
bronght to this court. 

The cause has been very elaborately argued, as 


weil upon the merits as upon a motion on behalf of 


the appellees to dismiss the appeal. On the part of 
the United States it has been contended, 1. That 
due and sufficient proof concerning the property 
has been made to authorise the restitutien of the 
vessel, cargo and negroes to the Spanish subjects on 
whose behalf they are claimed, pursuant to the treaty 
with Spain of the 27th of October, 1795. 2. That 
the United States have a right to intervene in the 
tnanner in which they have done, to obtain a decree 
for the restitution of the property upon the applica- 
tion of the Spanish minister. These propositions 
have been strenuously denied on the other side. 
Other collateral and incidental points have been 
stated, upon which it is not necessary at this moment 
to dwell. 

Before entering upon the discussion of the main 
Points involved in this interesting and important 
controversy, it may be necessary to say afew words 
3 to the actual posture of the case as it now stands 


efore us. In the first place, then, the onl rties 
now before the court, on one side, are the United 











States, intervening for the sole purpose of procurin 
restitution of the property ad BoE SSnSAT, 
pursuant to the treaty he grounds stated by 
the other parties claiming the property in their re- 
spective libels. The United States do not assert 
any property in themselves, or any violation of their 
own rights, or sovereignty, or laws, by the acts com- 
plained of. They do not insist that these negroes 
have been imported into the United States in con- 
travention of our own slave trade acts. They do 
not seek to have these negroes delivered up for the 
purpose of being transported to Cuba as pirates or 
robbers, or as fugative criminals found within our 
territories who have been guilty of offences against 
the laws of Spain. They do not assert that the sei- 
zure and bringing the vessel and cargo and negroes 
into port by lieutenant Gedney, for the purpose of 
adjudication, is a tortious act. They simply con- 
fine themselves to the right of the Spanish claimants 
to the restitution of their property, upon the facts 


asserted in their respective allegations. 














Tn the next place, the parties before the court on 
the other side, as appellees, are lieut. Gedney, on his 
libel for salvage, and the negroes (Cinguez and 
others) asserting themselves in their answer not to 
be slaves, but free native Africans, kidnapped in 
their own country, and illegally transported by force 
from that country, and now entitled to maintain their 
freedom. 

No question has been here made as to the proprie- 
tary interest in the vessel and cargo. Itis admitted 
that they belong to Spanish subjects, and that they 
ought to be restored. The only point on this head 
is, whether the restitution ought to be upon the pay- 
ment of saivage or not. The main controversy is, 
whether these negroes are the property of Ruiz and 





accordingly, we shall first direct our attention, It 
has been argued on behalf of the United States that 
the court are bound to deliver them up according to 
the treaty of 1795 with Spain, which has in this 
particular been continued in full force by the treaty 
of 1819, ratified in 1821. The sixth article of that 
treaty seems to hive had principally in view cases 
where the property of the subjects of either state 
bad been taken possession of within the territorial 
jurisdiction of the other, during war. The eighth 
article provides for cases where the shipping of the 
inhabitants of either state are forced, throught stress 
of weather, pursuit of pirates or enemies, or any 
other urgent necessity, to seek shelter in the ports 
of the other. There may well be some doubt en- 
tertained whether the present case, in its actual 
circumstances, falis within the purview of this arti- 
cle. But it does not seem necessary, for reasons 
hereafter stated, absolutely to decide it. The ninth 
article provides “that all ships and merchandise, of 
what nature soever, which shall be rescued out of 
the hands of any pirates or robbers, on the high seas, 
shall be bronght ito some port of either state, and 
shail be delivered to the custody of the officers of 
that port, in order to be taken care of and restored 
entire to the true proprietor, as secon as due and 
sufficient proof shall be made concerning the pro- 
perty thereof.”” This is the article on which the 
main reliance _is placed on behalf of the United 
States for the restitution of these negroes. To bring 
the case within the article, it is essential to establish, 
first, That these negroes, under all the circuin- 
stances, fall within the description of merchandise, 
in the sense of the treaty; secondly, That there 
has been arescue of them on the high seas out of 
the bands of pirates and robbers, which in the pre- 
sent case, can only be by showing that they them- 
selves are pirates and robbers; and, thirdly, That 
Ruiz and Montez, the asserted proprietors, are_ the 
true proprietors, and have established their title by 
competent proofs. 
(ime Tawfully held as slaves under the laws of Spain, 
and recognised by those laws as property capable 
of being lawfully bought and sold, we see no reason 
why they may [not] be justly deemed, within the 
intent of ‘the treaty, to be included under the deno- 
mination of merchandise, [and,] as_ such, ought to 
be restored to the claimants: for, upon that point, 
the laws of Spain would seem to furnish the proper 
rule of interpretation. But, admitting this, it is 
clear, in our opinion, that neither of the other es- 
sential facts and requisites has been established in 
proof; and the onus probandi of both lies upon the 
claimants to give rise to the casus federis. It is 
plain, beyond controversy, if we examine the evi- 
dence, that these negroes never were the lawful 
slaves df Ruiz or Montez or of any other Spanish 
subjects. They are natives of Africa, and were 
kidnapped there, and were unlawfully transported to 
Cuba, in violation of the laws and treaties of Spain, 
and the most solemn edicts and declarations of that 
government. By those laws and treaties and edicts 
the African slave trade is utterly abolished—the 
dealing in that trade is deemed a heinous crime; and 











Montez, and ought to be delivered up; and_to this, 


If these negroes were at the 


the negroes thereby introduced into the dominions of 
Spain are declared tobe free. Ruiz and Montez are 
proved to have made the pretended purchase of these 
negroes witha full knowledge of all the circum- 
stances, and, so cogent and irresistible is the evi- 
dence in this respect, that the district attorney has 
admitted, in open court, upon the record, that these 
negroes were native Africans, and recently imported 
into Cuba, as alleged iri their answers to the libels 
in the case. The supposed proprietary interest, 
then, of Ruiz and Montez is completely displaced, 
if we are at liberty to look at the evidence or the 
admissions of tty attorney. If, then, these 
negroes are not slaves, but are kidnapped Africans, 
who, by (he Tawa of Goatn tnell are entilled to het 
freedom, and were kidnapped and illegally carried 
to Cuba, and illegally detained and restrained on 
board of the Amistad; there is no pretence to say 
that they are pirates FH. We “nay lament 
the dreadful acts by which they asserted their liber- 
ty, and took possession of the Amistad, and endea- 
vored to regain their native country; but they can- 
not be deemed pirates or robbers in the sense of the 
law of nations, or the treaty with Spain, or the 
laws of Spain itself, at least so far as those laws 
have been brought to our knowledge; nor do the 
libels of Ruiz and Montez assert them to be such. 
This posture of the facts would seem of itself to 
a an end to the whole inquiry upon the merits. 
ut it is argued, on behalf of the United States, that 
the ros and cargo and negroes were duly docu- 
mented as belonging to Spanish subjects, and this 
court have no right to look behind these documents; 
that full faith and credit is to be given to them; and 
that they are to be held conclusive evidence in this 
cause, even although it should be established by the 
most satisfactory proofs that they have been obtain- 
ed by the grossest frauds and impositions upon the 
constituted authorities of Spain. To this argument 
we can in no wise assent. ‘There is nothing in the 
treaty which justifies or sustains the argument.— 
We do not here ineddle with the point whether there 
has been any connivance in this illegal traffic on the 
part of any of the colonial authorities or subordinate 
officers of Cuba, because, in our view, suchan ex- 
amination is unnecessary, and ought not to be pur- 
sued unless it were indispensable to public justice, 
although it has been strongly pressed at the bar.— 
What we proceed upon is this: that although public 
documents of the government accompanying pro- 
perly found on board of the private ships of a lateign. 
nation certainly are to be deemed prima facie eyi- 
dence of the facts which they purport to state, yet 
they are always open to be impugned for fraud; and 
whether that fraud be in the original obtaining of 
these documents, or in the subsequent fraudulent 
and illegal use of them, when once it is satisfactori- 
ly established, it overthrows all their sanctity, and 
destroys thein_as_proofs. Fraud will vitiate any, 
even the most solemn, transactions, and an asserted 
title to property founded upon it is utterly void.— 
The very language of the ninth article of the treaty 
of 1795 requires the proprietor to make due and 




















proof be deemed either due or sufficient which is 
but a connected and stained tissue of fraud? This 
is not a mere rule of municipal jurisprudence,— 
Nothing is more clear in the law of nations, as an 
estabiished rule to regulate their rights and duties 
and intercourse, than the doctrine that the ship’s 
papers are but prima _facte evidence, and that. if 
they are shown to be fraudulent, they are not to be 
held proof of any valid title. This rule is familiarly 
applied, and indeed is of every-day occurrence in 
cases of prize in the contests between belligerents 
and neutrals, as is apparent from numerous cases to 
be found in the reports of this court; and it is just 
as applicable to the transactions of civil intercourse 
between nations intimes of peace. Ifa private ship 
clothed with Spanish papers should enter the ports 
of the United States claiming the privileges and im- 
munities and rights belonging to bona fide subjects 
of Spain under our treaties or laws, and she should 
in reality belong to the subjects of another nation 

which was not entitled to any such privileges, im- 
munities or rights, and the proprietors were seek- 
ing by fraud to cover their own illegal acts under 
the flag of Spain, there can be no doubt that it would 
be the duty of our courts to strip off the disguise 

and to look at the case according to its naked reali. 
ties. In the solemn treaties between nations, it can 
never be presumed that either state intended to pro- 
vide the means of perpetrating or protecting fraud; 
but all the provisions are to be construed as intend. 
ed to be applied to bona fide transactions. The 
17th article of the treaty with Spain, which provides 
for cerfain passports and certificates as evidence of 
property on board of the ships of both states, is in its 
terms applicable only to cases where either of the 
parties is engaged inawar This article required a 











certain form of passport to be agreed upon by the 






































































































sufficient proof of his property. And how can that _ 
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parties, and annexed to the treaty. It never was 
annexed; and therefore, in the case of the Amiable 
Isabella, (6 Wheat. R. I), it was held inoperative. 


It is also a most important consideration in the 
present case, ita ought not to be lest sight of, 
that, supposing these African negroes not to be 
slaves, but kidnapped, and free hégroes, the treaty 
wi in cannot be obligatory upon thei, and the 
United States are bound fo respect their riglits as 


























much as those of Spanish subjects: nflict of 
rights between the parties under such circumstances 


becomes positive and inevitable, and must be decid- 
ed upon the eternal principles of justice and interna- 
tional law. Ifthe contest were about any goods on 
board of this ship, to which American citizens as- 
serted a title, which was denied by the Spanish 
claimants, there could be no doubt of the right of 
such Aimerican citizens to litigate their claims be- 
fore any competent American tribunal, notwith- 
standing the treaty witb Spain. A fortiori the doc- 
trine must apply where human life and human liber- 
ty are in issue, and constitute the very essence of the 
controversy. The treaty with Spain never could 
have intended to take away the equal rights of all 
foreigners, who should contest their claims before 
any of our courts, to equal justice, or to deprive 
such foreigners of the protection given them by 
other treaties, or by the general law of nations.— 
Upon the merits of the case, then, there does not 
seem to us to be any ground for doubt that these ne- 
groes ought to be deemed free, and that the Spanish 
treaty interposes no obstacle to the just assertion of 
their rights. 

There is another consideration growing out of 
this part of the case, which necessarily arises in 
judgment. It is observable that the United States, 
in their original claim, filed it in the alternative to 
have the negroes, if slaves and Spanish property, 
restored to the proprietors; or, if not slaves, but ne- 

roes who had Gare transported from Africa in vio- 
ation of the laws of the United States, and brought 
into the United States contrary to the same laws, 
then the court to pass an order to enable the United 
States to remove such persons to the coast of Africa, 
to be delivered there to such agent as mav be au- 
thorised to receive and provide for them. Ata 
subsequent period, this last alternative claim was 
not insisted on, and another claim was interposed 
omitting it, from which the conclusion naturally 
arises that it was abandoned. ‘The decree of the 
district court, however, contained an order for the 
delivery of the negroes to the United States, to be 
transported to the coast of Africa under the act of 
the 3d of March, 1819, ch.224. The United States 
do not now insist upon any affirmance of this part 
of the decree; and, in our judgment, upon the ad- 
mitted facts, there is no ground to asgert that the 
case comes within the purview of the act of 1819, 
or of any other of our prohibitory slave trade acts. 
These negroes were never taken from Africa or 
brought to the United States in contravention of 
those acts. When the Amistad arrived, she was in 
possession of the negroes asserting their freedom; 
and in no sense could they possibly inteid to import 
themselves here, as slaves, or for sale as slaves. In 
this view of the matter, that part of the decree of 
the district court is unmaintainable, and must be re- 
versed. 

The view which has been thus taken of this case 
upon the merits under the first point renders it 
wholly unnecessary for us to give any opinion upon 
the other point, as to the right of the United States 
to intervene in this case in the manner already stat- 
ed. We dismiss this, therefore, as well as several 
minor points made at the argument. 

As to the claim of lieut. Gedney for the salvage 
service, it is understood that the United States do 
not now desire tointerpose any obstacle to the al- 
lowance of it, if itis ‘leemed reasonable by the 
court. It was a highly meritorious and useful ser- 
vice to the proprietors of the ship and cargo; and 
such as, by the general principles of maritime law, 
is always deemed a just fcundation for salvage.— 
The rate allowed by the court does not seem to us 
to have been beyond the exercise of a sound discre- 
tion, under the very peculiar and embarrassing cir- 
cumstances of the case. 

Upon the whole, our opinion is that the decree of 
the circuit court affirming that of the district court 
ought to be affirmed, except so far as it directed the 
negroes to be delivered to the president to be trans- 

orted to Africa in pursuance of the act 0: the 3d of 
ibiseh: 1819; and, as to this, it ought to be reversed, 
and that the said negroes be declared to be free, and 
be dismissed from the custody of the court, and go 
without day. True copy. Test: 
WM. THOS. CARROLL, C.5. C. U.S. 
THE DECREE. 
The United States, appellants, vs. the libellants and 
claiinants of the schooner Amistad, her tackle, 





apparel and furniture, together with her cargo and ) 


the Africans mentioned and described in the se- 

veral libels and claims. On appeal from the cir- 

cuit court of the United States for the district of 

Connecticut. 

This cause came on to be heard on the transcript 
of the record from the circuit court of the United 
States for the district of Connecticut, and was argu- 
ed by counsel. On consideration whereof, it is the 
opinion of this court that there is error in that part 
of the decree of the cirevit court, affirming the de- 
cree of the district court, which ordered the said 
negroes to be delivered to the president of the Unit- 
ed States to be transported to Africa in pursuance 
of the act of congress of the 8d of March, 1819, and 
that, as to that part, it ought to be reversed, and, in 
all other respects, that the said decree of the circuit 
court ought to be affirmed. It is therefore ordered, 
adjudged and decreed by this court, that the decree 
of the said circuit court be, and the same is hereby, 
affirmed, except as to the part aforesaid, and, as to 
that part, that it be reversed, and that the cause be 
remanded to the circuit court with directions to en- 
ter in lieu of that part a decree that the said negroes 
be, and are hereby, declared to be free, and that they 
be dismissed from the custody of the court, and be 
discharged from the suit, and go thereof quit without 
day. Truecopy. Test: 

WM. THOS, CARROLL, C. S.C. U.S. 


DEBATE ON THE PROSPECTIVE PRE- 
EMPTION BILL. 
In senate, January, 19, 1841. 

Mr. WuITe said: However imperfectly I feel 
myself able to discuss this subject, I am couscious, 
nevertheless, that in deciding upon it Il occupy an 
impartial position. Indiana, in her progressive ad- 
vances from a wilderness state to the dignity of the 
fourth or fifth member of the union, has reached 
that period in her history when she may bold with a 
steady and an equal hand the scales of interest be- 
tween the old states and the new. While, then, I 
listen with most respectful consideration to abler 
counsels than I myself can aspire to give upon a 
subject whose growing magnitude has inspiréd ve- 
teran senators with such apprehension as even to 
justify precipitate and immature legislation, I shall 
endeavor so to record my vote upon the several 
propositions before us as to secure to the new states 
all the equity they claim, and to the old states all 
the rights which they challenge, and to all the states 
an advantage of the most momentous importance, 
to be gained, as I conceive, from no other source 
than from the proceeds of our bountiful domain. 

In our plan of government, sir, simple as its ob- 
jects and well-defined as its purposes are, many 
difficult and complicated questions are constantly 
occurring. They are chiefly questions of power. 
Our coniederated, and at the same time republican, 
principle—our telations with the Indian tribes—our 
partial systemn of domestic slavery—and our pro- 
vincial or territorial system, are all full enough of 
perplexities to put this experiment of government 
to its severest trial. Indeed, sir, parties have a 
tendency to organize themselves not so much upon 
ineasures of policy as upon abstract questions of 
constitutional construction. This tendency of party 
is greatly injurious, by producing political sophisms 
a..d refined theories which override every practical 
power for good conferred by our constitution. 

The Jand question is not properly a question of 
power, and yet incidently it involves considerations 
of that character. Over the public domain which 
lies within the limits of the organized states, the 
United States seem to have something more than a 
simple property jurisdiction or a mere private own- 
ership. This is proved by their right to make laws 
for its convenience and government, and by their 
power to protect their possessions, and to determine 
all questions concerning those lands in courts of 
their own creation. Such powers are appurtenant 
to a species of territorial sovereignty. 

I concur fully with senators who have ascrib- 
ed so great importance to the measure now before 
us. If we regard it merely as a question of fi- 
nance, it carries a grave and serious import. Not 
the least among the high functions of government is 
its power to raise and expend money. Next to the 
power to declare war, and to place under the aibi- 
trament of the sword the life and fortune of the 
citizen, the power to raise revenue is the highest 
prerogative of sovereignty. Of equal importance 
is it if we have respect to the question of popula- 
tion or settlement and of social organization. These 
difficulties are increased by the medium through 
which senators choose to regard the subject. While 
the senator from Missouri, (Mr. BENTON), coin- 
plains that we will not treat the public domain as 
a fund for revenue, the senator irom Tennessee, 
(Mr. ANDERSON), contends that it is by no means 
to be considered as a question of finance. Concur- 
ring fully as I do with the honorable senator who 
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introduced the bill now on your table, in the pro. 
priety of a permanent pre-emption law, I protest 
against the justice of the remarks with which he ac. 
companied its introduction, and to which I Shall have 
occasion hererfter to advert. My purpose now jg 
merely to express my regret that a measure so inte. 
resting, and, I may add, beneficent, as the final dis. 
position of our public domain, could not be presenteq 
to this body without a conjuration of influences wel 
calculated to disturb the harmony of our legisla. 
tion—influences which have lately been aroused jp 
the conflict of contending parties, and which had 
expended themselves in the most conclusive demon. 
strations at the ballot box. 

To one or all of these causes it is owing that oy; 
statute book groans under the weight of enactment 
in regard to the management of our land system, 
Since the colonial and agrarian system of Rome, no 
nation has half such a complication of laws regy. 
lating its domain. It may well be conceived t at 
so extensive and fertile a territory would be a pro. 
lific subject of legislation. Our entire domain jg 
computed at-1,085,536,252 acres of land, to about 
400,000,000 of which the Indian title has been ex. 
tinguished, and remains unextinguished to near 
700,000,000 acres. Of this vast domain, about 
seven-ninths lies east, and two-ninths west of the 
Rocky mountains. As yet we have sold to indi. 
viduals a little upwards of 80,000,000 acres, and if 
we add to that grants and reservations to states in. 
dividuals, &e. there will still remain more than 
900,000,000 acres in which the United States has q 
proprietary interest. 

ature stamps upon these teeming acres their 
uses for the abode of man, and for the development 
not only of the physical but of the moral and in. 
tellectual energies of the Caucasian race. Extend. 
ing to the shores of the Pacific ocean, the retiring 
savage shall give place to the Anglo-Saxon, to il- 
lustrate in the face of the world, and upon the last 
great drama where it can be seen, the triumphs of 
civilization, of liberty, and of religion. 

Already upon a considerable part of this domain 
have these great purposes begun their accomplish- 
ment. Of the territory above mentioned, an erea of 
about 250,000,000 acres has been organized into 
republican states, and nine more stars of virgin lus- 
tre shine resplendent in the galaxy of the union. 

The bill and amendments before us contemplate a 
permanent and conclusive adjustment of the interest 
of the United States in this domain, and from the 
general view which we have taken of its uses and 
of the nature of the trust with which the govern- 
ment is invested in regard to it, we are prepared to 
discuss the several principles and details involved 
in the bill and proposed amendments. 

From the beginning of our land policy, settlement 
and occupancy seein to have been the object of the 
government. It is true that largesses have never 
been proposed, nor bounties awarded, to induce a 
cultivation of our wild domain. On the other hand, 
the government has, with all possible expedition, 
froin time to time, extinguished the Indian title, 
and thrown the lands into market. The Indian 
claim removed, no other obstacle has been left by 
our laws in the way of settlement, no limits pre- 
scribed to the exploration of the adveaturous pio- 
neer. Tne method of settling the western lands in 
compact masses by townships at a time has been 
always repudiated. The government has incurred 
no expense to protect the settlements; no garrisons 
or military posts have been established upon our 
frontier with this express reference. On the con- 
trary, it has been left to the same fearless and hardy 
spirit of individual resolution which dared to en- 
counter the obstacles of nature and the terrors of 
the forest to defend the pioneers against the maraud- 
ing incursions of their savage neighbors. The rifle 
and the axe have gone together into the wilderness, 
borne by the same hand. The mother has left the 
couch, where ber infant reposed, to watch over the 
labors of the backwoodsman while engaged in his 


daily and toilsome task, and to give the first alarm — 


against the treachery of the Indian, and the hour of 
midnight repose has been rendered secure only by 
the guardianship of the hunter sentinel. 

In such a way as this, sir, have your great {ra- 
montane valleys been settled; until now, security 
has succeeded to danger, and the alarms of a border 
war are drowned in the noisy tread of commerce 
and speculation. The pioneer has borne the dangers 
of the adventure, shall he not reap its honors and 
rewards? Unaided, unregarded, unrecompensed, be 
has laid, in virtue and in peace, the foundations of 
several of your most powerful states, strengthened 
the bonds of your confederacy, added new interest 
to your commerce, augmented sources to your Te 
venues, security to your liberties, and fresh glories 
to yourempire. Wili you now withdraw from him 
your patronage when first it begins to be vaiuable’ 


or, rather, will you not confirm to him his ancient 
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charter? Is the same wise and liberal policy yet 
to continue, of covering this continent with republi- 
can states, or is the sordid grip of avarice to ar- 
rest this march of civil liberty towards its utmost 
destination? Is this paternal government willing to 
adoptthe motto 

“Querenda pecunia primum est, virtus post nummos,” 
to postpone the highest political interests of its peo- 
ple toa consideration of revenue? 

It is remarkable that, in almost every deed 
of cession from the states, and in both the trea- 
ties with France and Spain for the purchase of 
Louisiana and Florida, guaranties are contained 
securing to the people of the acquired territory a 
republican form of government, and free and equal 
admission into the union. If, then, even in our fo- 
reign negotiations this appears to be a fundamental 
object, let us not thwart by our domestic policy the 
earliest attainment of so great an end. Let revenue 
be a mere incidental consideration, or, in the ex- 
pressive and simple language of a member of the 
first congress. ‘‘let us make the best of liberty, our 
people, and our land.” : 

Senators object to the pre-emption policy mainly 
upon these grounds: huspe 

1. That it injures our exchequer by diminishing 
the price received for the lands. 

2. That, by conferring privileges and bounties 
upon the people of the new states, it is partial in its 
operation and unjust to the people of the old states. 

3. That it produces an unnatural and forced drain 
upon the population of the old states. And 

4. That it engenders a spirit of insurbordination 
to the laws, and will lead to mischievous riots and 
excesses by tolerating a scramble for the public 
property. 

To the first objection, I reply, that, before the 
former pre-emption laws had operated to any ex- 
tent, the gross average at which the lands have 
been sold since the present minimum price was 
established is about one dollar and thirty cents per 
acre. The inconsiderable loss of five cents per acre 
does not weigh a feather in the scale against the 
equity of pre-emption. To appease even the ill- 
founded complaints of a single state having public 
lands within its borders, you ought not to hesitate to 
make so small a sacrifice. You have assessed the 
value of the lands at $1 25 per acre. Why should 
you expose them to sale at auction? Many of those 
lands are not worth the minimum price, and yet 
you refuse, and for good reasons, to graduate them 
downwards. Why should you graduate them up- 
wads? In any departinent of business there are 
evils in the auction system, and it ought to be avoid- 
ed when it is possible to do so. Itis the parent 
frequently of ruinous speculation, arising from an 
undue competition, which such an occasion gene- 
rally arouses. Upon the commerce of our citizens 
we lay an equal duty, and do not sell the protection 
of our navy to the highest bidder. The facilities of 
the public mail and the privileges of the patent of- 
fice are atforded at fixed rates. No part of our re- 
venue except from land, is raised in the shambles. 
Goverment offers none of its favors, none of its pri- 
vileges, to the cupidity of wealth, save the domicil 
of the poor man, of which, by conquest or purchase, 
it as become the lord paramount. 

The second objection assumes what I cannot 
graut—*that the right of pre-emption is a bounty 
or a privilege.”” The pre-einptor pays a fair equi- 
valent for his right, of mure value in the end to the 
government than the higher price which the capi- 
talist might bid at auction. Foregoing now the 
argument of increased resources and augmented na- 
ional wealth produced by conveying the lands to 
the actual occupant and cultivator, I urge the con- 
sideration of enhanced value given to the adjacent 
lands by improvements in their neighborhood. How 
much the sale of this class ef lands has been hasten- 
ed by such causes it is impossible to estimate, but 
I venture the assertion that your treasury, enriched 
as ithas been from every source, including the 
twenty-five millions of treasury notes which have 
been issued, could not stand the shock of yielding 
up its gains derived inthis very way. Is it more 
in the nature of bounty to give these lands for a 
fixed price to the first occupant, to the most indus- 
trious citizen, than to the wealthiest, who may per- 
chance bid more than they are worth? But in what 
respect is this system unjust to the people of the 
old states? Certainly, the lands are not a fund for 
jodividual aggrandizement and profit, Whatever 
relation the government, as the trustee of the lands, 
bears to the states upon the great principles of equity, 
Which I shall by and by diseuss, it can be under no 
obligation to parcel the domain out per capita among 
the individual masses of people. The people of the 
old states, remaining such, cannot complain that a 
purchase is denied to them for purposes of invest- 
ment and speculation (1 do not like the word) 


new community in the wilderness, to lay his hearth- 
stone and to build his altar there. If the govern- 
ment does not hold these lands in trust for individual 
advantage, then it has a right to fix what principles 
it pleases for their sale and disposition; and surely no 
complaint can justiy be made when those principles 
are friendly to the earliest development of the social 
and political system, and to the increase of popula- 
tion within the limits of the new territory. Of this I 
defy relutation. 

I am willing to accord a character of plausibility 
to the third objection to pre-emptions, above enu- 
merated. Perhaps the tendency of American en- 
terprise is too much toa diffusive population. To 
every section of the union the government owes an 
equal patronage, and no pratriotic citizen of the 
west would desire to see his own section built up 
at the expense of the sister states. Especially 
would no western statesman commend himself to his 
constituents by the enactment of partial laws. The 
chain of dependance is such between the most dis- 
tant portions of our confederacy, that one cannot be 
injuriously affected without sensible loss to the 
other. It is impossible, however, to restrain the 
emigrating spirit of our countrymen, and no better 
rule can be adopted than to leave each one free to 
follow those impulses which point to his own pros- 
perity and happiness. While the rewards of agri- 
culture in the rich and fertile plains west of the 
mountains are more tempting to the citizen than the 
appropriate pursuits to which those are destined 
who remain in the Atlantic states, it would be 
wrong to check that virtuous ambition which is 
emulous to reach them. Let it be remembered that 
agriculture is the alinost universal pursuit of the 
western emigrant; and the more this proportion of 
our population increases, the more our real indepen- 
dence is secured, and the faster our national wealth 
is augmented. I am not about to adopt the exclu- 
sive and exploded doctrine of the economists, which 
denied the productive qualily to the operations of 
commerce and to the labors of the artisan; but I do 
contend that the agricultural employment is the 
best adapted to the genius of our people, and to the 
condition of our country, and that it ought, and ever 
will, I trust, maintain a proud preponderance. Need 
I remind you, sir, that this class, in every emergency, 
will be the prop and stay of our republic? that here’ 
the virtues which shall save our institutions will 
find their true abiding place, and that sedition and 
rmisrule never enter the peaceful domicil of the hus- 
bandinan? 

But there is a view of this subject which takes 
off the edge of the objection we are discussing. It 
is, that, although emigration may be too rapid from 
the old states to the new, the nature of our pursuits 
is such that there is a constant circulation of our po- 
pulation. Though, in the process of this mighty 
provincial accretion which has so astonished us with 
its growth, the blood may be forced through the arte- 
ries in unusual currents to the extremities, yet the 
self-restoring efiort of nature shall return it through 
a thousand veins to the seat of life. The traveller 
from the old states, after many days, will return with 
the spoils of industry, and pour the greatful offering 
into the maternal lap. 

A single word or two, sir, shall suffice in reply to 
the fourth objection. It is in effect “a beginning of 
the question,” for if you invite the occupant to take 
possession of your lands, he ceases to be a trespas- 
ser. Your act of 1807 forbade trespasses upon the 
public lands, and yet how little has the moral sense 
of the community beensbocked by the frequent and 
constantly recurring violations of that act which we 
have witnessed. ‘I'he universal sentiment of the 
nation has pronounced it adead letter. Can he who 
seeks a home anda domicil for his wife and his 
children offend against any rule ofsociety? In vain 
do you setup the artificial authority of any law 
against so holy a purpose! Restrict your pre-emption 
law to the actual settler; cut up speculation by the 
roots; and your statute book will suffer no reproach, 
nor opprobrium rest upon your authority from any 
of the acts which you fear. That there will be no 
strife or violent contention among the several be- 
neficiaries of the pre-emption law, the experience 
of the past sufficiently proves. The northwest cor- 
ner of {ndiana (within my own observation) has 
been settled by pre-emptors. A more orderly, in- 
dustrious, or better regulated com munily is not to be 
found. 

The argument in favor of pre-emptions is so preg- 
nant, that it seems almost superfluous to adduce the 
authority of other governments which have uni- 
formly extended the kindest protection towards their 
infant settlements, From the time when the wan- 
dering Scythian roained from one hunting ground or 
pasturage to another, as his brief annual tenure 
would expire—from the period of the folkland ana 
bookland of the ancient Saxon—there has been no 


agrarian laws of Rome were designed to aid and 
protect the colonist. The states of our own confe- 
deracy have either surrendered their lands to settlers 
or sold them at a nominal price. We are all con- 
versant with that force of public opinion which con- 
strained Massachusetts to pass laws requiring the 
successful plaintiff in ejectment to pay the occupy- 
ing claimant for what they termed his **betterments,”’ 
answering to be ‘‘melioramenta” of the civil law, or 
the “improvements” of the western squatter. A 
rigorous policy against the settler would be alike in 
violation of contemporary settlement and of all the 
lights of experience. 

But senators say that the new states, not con- 
tent with bearing the palm of successful rivalry from 
their older sisters, have really outstripped them- 
selves, and have asserted the rights of majority he- 
fore they have attained the age of twenty-one. 
Grant that this is true, sir. We have at least ihe 
proud satisfaction of knowing that our greatness jas 
not ‘been thrust upon us.” Jtis a trophy of pur 
own achieving. e glory in the fact that inour 
infancy, in our wilderness state, we have eamed 
the honors of manhood. We boast not strergth 
alone, but wisdom. In the ordinance of 1787,be- 
fore the birth of your constitution, we taughtyou 
the principles of civil liberty. It is a singularfact 
that, in an ordinance creating a government deagn- 
ed to be temporary, those great principles stould 
be laid down as the fundamental basis of our sodety, 
and expressed to be forever binding and irrevozable 
upon the people and states thereafter to arise. Like 
Hannibal, we were consecrated to liberty our 
infancy, and now that our noon-day sun is cul- 
minating upor the continent, we conjure jou to 
apprehend no evil, nor to fear influences; how- 
ever, powerful, which are thus benign. Let se- 
nators remeinber, when they are disposed 6 mete 
out their favors with a sparing hand, unde what 
difficulties, under what discouragements, ind un- 
der what painful perils our early seitlemeis were 
effected. Let them remember how, even in later 
times, it has cost us all our resources to setle down 
aS Owners upon the frowning forest. Th¢state of 
Indiana has an area of upwards of twentytwo mil- 
lions of acres, and her citizens have alrealy contri- 
buted to the national treasury, as the prie¢ of their 
demesness, more than twenty millions )f dollars. 
Indiana has barely passed her minority. Tow, after 
such exhaustion, bas their industry beer taxed to 
cultivate and stock their farms and to pneure that 
bountiful subsistence which an Amerian citizen 
demands. 

You have been reminded, sir, by way /fchecking 
too gratuitous a spirit towards the new sftes, of the 
bounty and munificence, or, as the smator from 
South Carolina, (Mr. Preston), elojuently ex- 
preses it, of the justice (for what higlr attribute 
can be claimed in these degenerate ayes?) of Vir- 
ginia and the other conceding states, insurrendering 
their rich possessions to the union. ‘The new states 
congratulate themselves upon this sult. They 
congratulate the union. Had the stats retained this 
territory we should not now perhaps/have been in 
the hands of a paternal government basting its re- 
deemed guaranty for our admission [ito the union. 
Wiskonsan, Lowa, Florida, would nd have held that 
guaranty yet to be faithfully and spredily perform- 
ed. The territory northwest of the bhio river would 
have been a mere appendage to theOld Dominion. 
Louisiana, in all probability, would not have been 
acquired, nor the navigation of th; Mississippi se- 
cured. We should not now have basted N. Orleans, 
the peerless exporting city of ths continent; nor 
would our great staple-growing rgion of the south 
have had the valleys of the uppr Mississippi, the 
Ohio, the Illinois and the Wabah, to pour free of 
duty their abundant and ceaseles supplies into ber 
bosom, thus giving to her annud eighty millions of 
exports one-third of the elemer of their value. 

As a representative of westen interests, I do not 
complain of partial or unequ¢ laws; but it cannot 
be forgotten that commerce lis its costly defences, 
and manufactures a protection springing from your 
laws. Of necessity, almost, he pecuniary patron- 
age of the government is listed to the seaboard. 
In proportion to its numbersjthe west is the largest 
tax paying section of our puntry, for the simple 
reason that not an article pf import is produced 
there. These drains upon mr industry we submit 
to with an uncomplaining tmper. But we cannct 
forget the equity which syh considerations raise 
when you are called to pss laws upon subjects 
peculiarly affecting our inerestz. Our staples are 
the agricultural pro: ucts,which seem to be placed 
beyond the pale of constiftional protection. Com- 
pared with the magnitude! the agricultural interest, 
all the other products of wbor in this country sink 
into utter insignificance Commerce has its one 
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scend these suims in amount, but agriculture, tower- 
ing above all, ascends to two thousand millions per 
anoum. No nation can be perfectly independent 
which does net raise its own breadstuffs; and the 
highest condition of social happiness and prosperity 
is attained when other interests to be sure are flour- 
ishing, but when the agricultural interest maintains 
the ascendant. In every vicissitude of trade, and in 
every revulsion of government, while famine and 
distress too often mark their desolating career in 
other countries, in peace and in war, our teeming 
soil continues to Pha its fruits to the labor of the 
husbandman, and our barns and granaries (o furnish 

erpetual resources for the life of man. No event 
in history is associated with snch a mass of human 
happiness, present and prospective, as the settlement 
of our western country, by multiplying and chez- 
pening the food upon which man subsists. But I 
will not press this topic further. ‘The people of the 
west, in their growing strength, expect from con- 
grass just and considerate laws, not so much from 
their power to enforce them as from the enlightened 
appreciation in which their claims must be held by 
the entire union. 

It is matter of regret that the dignity of these 
clams should be disparaged, or suspicion be thrown 
upcn them, by the manner in which the present bill 
wai introduced into the senate. When pre-emp- 
tior laws become the mere foot- ball of party, or are 
converted into an engine for political warfare, it is 
no vonder that they fail to command that general 
assmt to which they are entitled. The honorable 
menber who bronght in this bill remarked, upon 
its iitroduction, that the federal party (as he was 
plead to term the whig party) had, in the recent 

resilential canvass, shown so devoted a love for 
fia cibins and their inmates, he was fearful they 
woulc anticipate the friends of the administration in 
preserting the measure of a permanent pre-emp- 
tion—.nd he therefore hastened to submit the pro- 
posed neasure. Sir, the sign:ficant title prefixed 
to thisbill, if it shall not be interpreted as ironical 
upon is worthy beneficiaries, has at least that as- 
pect inreference to one of the great parties engag- 
ed in tie recent presidential struggle. Certainly, 
sir, eithr the bill or its title, or some other associa- 
tions, hae produced in this debate not a little rail- 
ery aganst the einblems adopted, for good cause, 
by the wigs in the late contest. The freight with 
which ths pre-emption vessel is laden is accepta- 
ble to my constituents, but they like not the flag 
under which she sails. In a word, sir, it cannot be 
conceale: that this measure is intended to over- 
reach theaction of the coming administration, and 
either to pree that administration into an antago- 
nist posilin, or obnubilate its glories by this forced 
and suddei interposition of a policy for which the 
country wis as rife eight eight years ago as now. 
It matters iot to me, however, whether this con- 
summationbe achieved under the star of general 
Harrison—vhether it be the concomitant of that 
series of corervative and patriotic measures which 
are to restor the character of the age and to elevate 
our institutins—or whether now urged on by in- 
fluences no bnger to be resisted, the neasure has 
been precipitted upon us by thestern virtue which 
is felt and apreciated, and, I may add, feared, in 
the character f general Harrison, and by that pow- 
erful voice of he people which bas pronounced bis 
election. 

Connected vith the subject of a final settlement 
of the land quetion, as proposed by the bill, two 
antagonist meaures have been presented to the se. 
nate. That cmtained in the amendment of the 
honorable senatr from Kentucky (Mr. Critten- 
DEN) proposes t grant to the actual settler whose 
estate shall not e:ceed the value of $1,000 the right 
of pre-emption toany quantity of land not exceed. 
ing 320 acres, ancto distribute the proceeds of the 
sales of the publiclands among the several states of 
the union in just ad equitable proportions. The 
other, proposed b; the honorable member from 
South Carolina, (Mr. CatHoun), contemplates a 
cession of the pubic lands to the several states 
within whose limitsthey lie, upon conditions, the 

rincipal of which ae, that the states shall annual- 
ly pay to the geneal government sixty-five per 
cent. of the gross poceeds, and that the cession 
‘shall be in fuil of th five per cent. fund, or any 
part thereof not alredy accrued to any state; and 
the said states shall le exclusively liable for all 
charges that may herefter arise from the surveys, 
sales and managementof the public lands and ex- 
tingnishment of Indiartitle within the limits of said 
states respectively.” It also provides that the 
states may pass pre-emption and graduation laws. 
I shall first consider theamendment of the senator 
from South Carolina. : 

I object to this schene as unsettling the whole 
land system approved bj the experience of forty 
years; as destroying that \niformity which bas con- 








tributed 0 much, not only to the security of titles, 
but to the value of improvements made upon the’ 
pr | purchased lands. It transfers the muniments 
of title from the archives of this government to the 
custody of the executives of the several states, the 
forms of conveyance of course to be devised by the 
authorities of those states. It creates new réspon- 
sibilities unknown to the constitution and danger- 
ous to our revenues. Who can believe that the 
states will meet pecuniary engagements of this kind 
with promptitude? Your laws cannot enforce their 
collection, and your only reliance is upon the faith 

of the states. In original engagements of the se- 

veral states with the world, their plighted faith will 

be a sufficient guaranty for the redemption of any 

pecuniary obligation. But here the case is very 

different. This proposition creates relations be- 

tween the states and the federal government not 

very dissimilar to those which existed under the old 

articles of confederation. <A principal inducement 

for abolishing the old confederacy was, because re- 

quisitions for money (even for so serious a consi- 

deration as the payment of the revolutionary debt) 

made by congress upon the states was not regard- 

ed. The failure of a single debtor state to meet 

engagements imposed by this measure would pro- 

duce dissatisfaction, and justify alike remissness on 

the part of others. In every aspect of the case, the 

relation of debtor and creditor between the states 

and this government is to be deprecated; but, when 

that relation is relied upon to supply a considerable 

portion of our current revenue, it can result only in 

disaster and disappointment until the sense of obli- 

gation shall ultimately be broken. But one expe- 

riment of the kind has been made since the era of 
our constitution, and that was in the act of 1836 
depositing forty millions of our surplus revenue 

with the states. From the moment that this act 

was passed, and in contravention of its very terms, 

the sense of the nation has pronounced it a distribu- 

tion and not a deposite act. That fund (or rather 

so much of it as was deposited) has ceased to be- 

long to the resources of the federal government; and 

he who would treat it as such subjects himseif to 

the just animadversion of every practical man. 

But if, for any purpose, and particularly for reve- 
nue purposes, it is unwise and bazardous to involve 
the states in a condition of indebtedness to the 
union, how is the argument strengthened and the 
danger increased when the consideration of that in- 
debtedness is the price of their own domain! Some 
of the states have already asserted that the proprie- 
tary interest of this government in these lands, and 
the authority necessarily assumed in consequence 
thereof, is in derogation of the rights and sovereign- 
ty of the states. Such doctrings have been held, I 
believe, at least in Alabama and Missouri. The 
have been advocated by prominent members, both 
upon this floor and in the other branch of congress. 
I can regard this amendment in no other light than 
as an entering wedge for the surrender of all the 
public domain to the states where it lies. What, 
sir, are the principles of the contemplated cession? 
Not surely the employment of the states as agents 
merely of this government for the sale of the lands, 
but a transfer to them ina their own right, by virtue 
of acontract of purchase, It was so treated by the 
comimi(tee on public lands at the last session, who 
were friendly to the measure. The amendment er 
vi termini recognises a certain right on the part of 
the states to control these lands, at least so strong 
an equity as to render it improper in this govern- 
ment further to direct their management. How 
long will it be after a cession made under such mo- 
tives and impulses, until the states, habituated to 
regard these Jands in the first instance as their own, 
shall forget the secondary obligation of yielding 
sixty-five per cent. of their proceeds to the general 
treasury? By this act you weaken, nav, almost 
destroy, the sanction of the old deeds of cession 
from the original states, which now cannot be vio- 
lated without convulsion, and tempt the states to 
forget a contract which, after the lapse of a little 
time, shall seem to carry with it no moral obligation. 
Isum up all when I say that the success of this 
measure is the loss of the lands. 

I forbear to treat of the objection which other 
senators have handled, of the great inequality of 
this plan among the several states to which the ces- 
sion is to be made, further than to quote a passage 
upon that subject from the report of a committee in 
the Indiana legislature, made in February last.— 
They say: 

«Besides the objections that will be made to this 
measure by the old states, its gross inequality can- 
not make it generally acceptable to the new states. 
The portion allotted to Indiana would be double 
that of Ohio. Illinois would ia like manner quad- 
ruple Indiana, Missouri, Arkansas and Michigan 
likewise. The result would be, that those states 





are to have the least benefit who have borne the | 


heat and burden of the day. The settlement of 
Michigan, Illinois, Missouri, Arkansas, Mississ; pi 
and Louisiana, has been comparatively easy to thet 
of Ohio and Indiana. They have endured no de- 
vastating wars, their homes have not been pil. 
laged and destroyed and their citizens massacred, 
as ours have been; nor have they paid into the an. 
tional coffers any thing like the sums of money that 
Ohio and Indiana have done. Therefore, this mea. 
sure of Mr. Calhoun, so unequal in all its bearin; 8, 
cannot be acceptable, especially to Indiana.” 

To this I will only add, that it is impossible so 
unequal a system can endure; and, in its destruc. 
lion, it is inevitable that the states will stand by the 
deeds you have giveu them, stipped of all condition, 
In such a dilemma, of but little avail will be the 
defeasance in your deed, or your reversionary in- 
terest. 

The committee of this body on the public lands 
of the last session did not attempt a vindication of 
this measure Upon any ground of economy or right, 
but base their recommendation upon the equity due 
to the new states, and upon the impracticability of 
the subject as a topic of federal legislation; and, as 
if doubting the validity of their own argument, they 
attempt to lessen the importance of the matter by 
disparaging the fund deemed to be available out of 
the public domain. I shball not attempt to follow 
the committee through the intricate process of rea- 
soning by which they endeavor to show that the 
present value of all the unsold lands in the nine 
states upon which this amendment would operate, 
(being 160,000,000 acres), amounts only to the sum 
of $26,400,000, or about 17 cents per acre, although 
it would be difficult to assent to such an estimate. 
The committee, to determine the extent of the sub- 


ject, should have looked at that boundless territory 


which lies west of the states immediately named in 
the amendment, and which will claim its benefits 
the moment they are admitted into the confederacy. 
It is idle to suppose that their claim can be resisted, 
nor do I imagine that the advocates of this plan 
contemplate any other result. The consequence is, 
that Iowa, or any of the territories, coming into the 
union with 60,000 inhabitants, will claim an imme- 
diate cession of their lands. The average area of 
the western states is 30,000,000 acres; this, divided 
among 60,000 inhabitants, would be 500 acres to 
each person, and toeach family of six persons 3,000 
acres. Thirty-five per cent. of this (their proper 
interest) would give to each such family 1,050 
acres. What an appeal to the cupidity of our terri- 
torial inbabitants! What clamorous demand will it 
beget, on the part of the territories, for premature 
admission into the union! What conflicts with 
your authority! How will the gift turn to poison in 
their cup, and corrupt the legislation of the infant 
states! Ifthere can be any appliance to tempt the 
population from the old states into the territories, 
the wit of man could not devise a more effectual 
one than this. 

But, sir, it will give rise to other and unusual 
difficulties. The federal government will be back- 
ward to extinguish the Indian title within the terri- 
tories when the benefit is to inure to the people of 
those territories as soon as they are organized into 
states. The uniform policy of the government has 
been to extinguish those titles as fast as practica- 
ble; but now that the neighboring settlements have 
rendered the Indian lands more valuable, there will 
be aconstant struggle between-the territories and 
the metropolitan government which shall avoid the 
costly sacrifice. It has been the boast of our insti- 
tutions that, amidst the jarring interests of states, 
the government has always preserved the most pa- 
ternal relation towards its provincial appendages, 
the territories. Let the plan of cession succeed, 
and this relation will be broken up, and in ita place 
will be substituted the most cold and bitter rivalry. 
One of the states named in the amendment, Michi- 
gan, has remaining within her limits about eight 
millions of acres of Indian Jands. These lands lie 
adjacent to Lake Superior, and are of little value. 
You had not many thanks from Michigan when you 
gave her these lands in lievof those valuable pos- 
sessions on the Maumee bay, and her gratitude will 
scarc: ly be increased when you require her to pay 
out of her own coffers for the extinction of the In- 
dian title. 

I cannot omit, before concluding my remarks up- 
on this topic, to inquire, what would be the condi- 
tion of Indiana if this cession were accepted? Evi- 
dently one of positive loss. There are remaining 
within the limits of Indiana, including that part of 
the Miami reserve not yet purchased, unsold lands 
amounting to 5,7(6,508 acres. From this deduct 
the sixteenth sections reserved for school purposes, 
and the canal lands, (in all about 651,000 acres), and 
there remain 5,055,508 acres. A large part of this 
is refuse land which has been in market from twen- 
ty to thirty years. The whole canuot be estimated 
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at more than seventy-five cents per acre, making a 

um of $3,791,631. Thirty-five per cent, on this 
ainount is $1,827,070, which is the gross suin to be 
retained by the stale. Against this sum we have to 
set off the following amounts: 

Gross amounts due the Miamies and 
Pottawatamies by existing treaties 
Perpetual annuities under those treaties 

oF $38,070, equal, at 5 per cent. toa 


$255,544 


capital sum of 761,400 
Three per cent. fund on nett amount of 
$3,602,050 is 108,061 
Estimate for extinguishing the residue 

ofthe Miamititle 556,000 
Estimate (by the commissioner of In- 

dian affairs) for expenses of emigra- 

tion of the Miamies 55,000 


Estimate (by the commissionez of In- 

dian affairs) for their subsistence one 

year 36,666 
Five per cent. estimated expenses of 


survey and sale is 189,581 


1,956,252 
Estimate by topographical bureau for 
completing Cumberland road in In- 


diana 3,144,250 





$5,100,502 
So that the state of Indiana, without including the 
Cumberland road, would be loser by the proposed 
cession six hundred and twenty-nine thousand one 
hundred and eighty-two dollars, and, with the loss 
of the Cumberland road, three million seven hun- 
dred and seventy-three thousand four hundred and 
thirty-two dollars. The committee on the public 
lands, in recommending this measure, expressly say 
that “their report has been drawn up on the sup- 
osition that expenditures in the new states by this 
overnment for internal improvements would cease 
should the bill pass; in which they also include 
the annual appropriations for improving the naviga- 
tion of the Ohio and Mississippi rivers. They 
credit (by the operation of the bill) the federal go- 
vyernment, and, consequently, charge the nine states 
embiaced in the bill, among other things, with the 
withdrawal from those states of the following ap- 
propriations: 
Grants and donations of land (except 


the sixteenth sections ) $7,017,540 
Improvements in the Mississippi and 
Ohio rivers, and Cumberland road 6,939,274 


Five per cent. fund to be surrendered 


by the states 10,214,262 





$24,171,076 

This loss, it is true, they distribute through a pe- 
riod of eighty years, (the length of time computed 
to be necessary to dispose of the lands), but the 
states interested in those improvements would hard- 
ly be willing to forego, at so critical a period of 
their affairs, almost the only hold which they have 
upon the pecuniary patronage of the government. 
In every aspect in which it can be viewed, this plan 
of conditional cession is full of objections not to be 
overcome. 

The amendment of the senator from Kentucky, 
(Mr. CrirTENDEN), proposing a distribution of the 
proceeds of the public lands among the several 
states of the union, is arenewal of a measure offered 
nine years ago by another distinguished senator 
from the same state, (Mr. Cray), which twice 
passed this body, and was concurred in by the po- 
pular branch by large majorities, but did not receive 
the executive approval. It was then a measure of 
benefit and of fruitful hope; it is now remedial.— 
When we contemplate the present pecuniary con- 
dition of the states, and contrast it with what it pro- 
bably would have been had the distribution bill be- 
come a law; and when we review the substituted 
series of measures which for the last nine years 
have marked the progress of the government, and 
their influence upon the policy of the states, it is 
inipossible to suppress our regret at a loss which 
many years of wise legislation will now scarcely 
suffice to restore. When the distribution bill of 
1832 was negatived by the president, the states 
were involved in the most triviai ainount of debt.— 
At the present time the president estimates the an- 
hual interest upon their debts to the twelve millions 
of dollars, which, at six per cent. makes a principal 
debt of two hundred millions. It is easy to trace 
this ruinous condition of the states to its primary 
causes, most prominent among which stands the 
defeat of the distribution bill. At that time your 


treasury, from an abundant commerce, (the fruit of 


an antecedent wise administration of the govern- 
ment), was redundant, and vour revenues outrar 
the necessities of the government. Instead of witi- 
drawing this excess from our exchequer, (which 


the lands to the sates), the whole of our revenues 
were removed from their accustomed depository, 
the bank of the United States, and placed in the 
local banks. Instructed by the secretary of the 
treasury, these banks immediately increased their 
discounts to an unparalleled extent, and flooded the 
country with currency. Suddenly a wild and in- 
furiate spirit of apectlition overran the land. Indi- 
viduals and states were hurried by an irresistible 
impulse into the most extravagant enterprises, the 
sequel of which, on the part of the states, is found 
in the tale of two hundred millions of debt. 
Meanwhile, our custom houses continued to pour 
their flood of revenue into the national coffers until 
in 1836 a surplus of more than forty-millions had 
accumulated. As a measure of the highest neces- 
sity, this surplus was, by an act of that date, direct- 
ed to be deposited with the states, the true effect of 
which was a distribution to the states of the amount 
paid under the act, about twenty-nine wmillions.— 
Unfortunately, for want of a supposed competency 
in congress to do so, no specific application of this 
fund was directed. Some of the states invested 
their portion of the fund for various purposes, others 
divided the principal sum per capita among their 
people, but the general effect of the uncontrolled 
possession of the money was to induce new under- 
takings by the states, and an increased aeccumula- 
tion of liability. ‘Their resources being thus squan- 
dered and exhausted, it was impossible that either 
the states or the banks could long sustain them- 
selves in such a career, and the revulsion has come, 
with which we are all too familiar to require a re- 
cital of it. 

Having looked at this uninviting picture, let us 
fora moment imagine what would have been our 
condition if the distribution bill of 1832 had passed. 
Having withdrawn from our current revenues so 
inuch as proceeded from the lands,the deposite banks 
would have held no excess. The daily drafts of 
the treasury would have employed all our funds, 
and the banks could not have enlarged their dis- 
counts beyond the ordinary wants of commerce.— 
That rash spirit of individual adventure, which, 
combined in masses, controlled and directed the 
legislative councils of the country to the same ends, 
would not have been aroused. The moneys receiv- 
ed by the states from the lands were directed by 
the bill to specific objects. These were, to purpo- 
ses of internal improvement or the payment of debts 
contracted therefor, of education, and of the colo- 
nization of free blacks. Thus stimulated by no ex- 
citing influences, and thus prudentially checked, 
what monuments would not the states already have 
built in aid of commerce? what prouder mouuments 
in aid of science and of intellect—unburdened with 
debt, and endowed with means and capabilities for 
progressive achievements in these great objects 
of patriotism and benevolence through an untold 
series of years! 

By areport from the secretary of the treasury, 
made in 1838, it appears that if the land bill of 1832 
had passed, the states would have received, up to 
the 30th of September of that year, the sum of 
$57,227,230. Of this, the share of Ohio would 
have been $4,557,932; of Indiana, $2,646,744; of 
Illinois, $1,797,554; of Alabama, $1,965,934; and 
of New York, $8,190,102. These would have 
been the sums of money received by those states 
in addition to the two per cent. fund accruing to 
the new states, and to the expenses incident to the 
sales of the lands. In addition to this, Indiana 
would have received 115,000 acres of Jand to make 
her equal with former grants to Ohio, and the other 
new states their proper proportions to reach the 
same equality. If the author of the land bill of 
1832 deserves what posterity will award him, per- 
petual remembrance from his country, what must 
we say of those administrators of our affairs who 
have entailed upon us that counter-policy to which 
we have adverted, and the fruits of which are now 
like waters of bitterness in our mouths? 

But gentlemen say that the distribution is uncon- 
stitutional, and in violation of the deeds of cession 
from the o1iginal states. 

In opposition to this view, I shall not detain the 
senate to recapitulate at any length the argument 
which has been so ably maintained, and is so fami- 
liar to the country. - As to that portion of our terri- 
tory ceded by the old states, it cannot be denied 
that congress holds it in trast—in trust for all the 
states, old and new, and not for the people of the 
states. In this respect the proceeds of the land are 
different from ordinary revenues which are collect- 
ed from the people, and for their benefit, and not 
for the use of the states. The states are, then, part- 
ners in this great land fund, and congress the trus- 
tee. There is no principle in law or ethics which 
prevents a trustee from surrendering at pleasure a 
trust; and into whose hands can he make the sur- 


ciary of the trust? And here this argument ends, 
and conclusively. For if, according to the very 
terms of the deeds of cession, this be a trust for the 
use of the states, it must, of necessity, be in their 
several and corporate capacity. The contrary idea 
cannot be found in our system. It was the states 
who surrendered to the federal government all the 
powers contained in our constitution; the most of 
these powers, in their exercise, operate upon the 
people of the United States, and the duties of the 
government inure to their benefit. But here is an 
exception in the very terms of the charter. I can- 
not, under our constitution, conceive the idea which 
has been expressed by the learned senator from S. 
Carolina, (Mr. CALHOoUN), of states in their aggre- 
gate capacity. I can in their federal capacity; and 
if in this capacity they were intended to hold their 
interest in the lands, the deeds would have express- 
ed the tenure to be for the benefit of the “United 
States,” and not “for the use and benefit of such of 
the United States as have become and shall become 
members of the confederation or federal alliance of 
the said states, Virginia inclusive, according to their 
usual respective proportions,” &c. 

Then came the constitution, providing that “the 
congress shall have power to dispose of and make 
all needful rules and regulations respecting the ter- 
ritory or other property belonging to the United 
States,” operating without qualification or condi- 
tion upon territory subsequently acquired, and upon 
the lands previously acquired, subject to the trusts 
contained in the deeds of cession. No proprietor 
can be vested with a more absolute mastery over 
his own estate; and the only limit to the powers of 
the national legislature in this respect is, that con- 
scientious obligation which binds it in the peiform- 
ance ef all its duties to consult the welfare of the 
people and the states. 

Many powers have been exercised by congress 
which the constitution has not delegated in terms. 
For example, congress have made investments in 
state stocks; they have remitted duties to rail road 
companies and other associations, to supply which 
other classes must be taxed; they have given five 
per cent. of the lands to the new states, and grants 
of land; they have granted pensions and bounties 
to individuals; they have purchased territory be- 
yond the limits of the treaty of 1783, and formed 
out of it confederate states, and the have made sci- 
entific explorations. Not one of these but is of 
more equivocal authority than the cession of the 
proceeds of the lands to all the states, 

The senator from Missouri (Mr. Benton) is in- 
dignant at a proposition which, he says, is to with- 
draw four millions of annual revenue, to be supplied 
by additional duties upon imports. If it be such an 
outrage to divert this four millions (the annual pro- 
ceeds of the lands) from our exchequer into the 
treasuries of the several states, how much more se- 
verely do we wound the constitution if we annihi- 
late these proceeds altogether, and dry up the source 
of revenue? And yet, sir, the late president has 
made this very recommendation. In his annual 
message of December, 1832, general Jackson says: 
‘It seems to me to be our true policy that the pub- 
lic lands shall cease as soon as practicable to be a 
source of revenue.”? And he proceeds to recom- 
inend such a disposition of them as shall bearly re- 
imburse expenses. ‘This was the very session after 
the land bill had been first introduced and passed 
this body, and yet the senator from Missouri now 
condeinns it as an affirmance of the very principle 
sustained by general Jackson. 

For myself, sir, | subscribe to the doctrine that 
the lands ought not to be a source of ordinary fede- 
ral revenue. In their management so many ques- 
tions of state policy, of jarring interests, and of pa- 
triotic accommodation are mingled that they furnish 
(co uncertain a reliance; and the competency of 
this government to realize from imposts all that is 
necessary for its economical administration, blended 
with high interests so immediately connected with 
the system of impost duties, plainly indicates ano- 
ther and a better direction of the land fund. That 
direction, sir, is given in the amendment under con- 
sideration, and itis demanded by a force and demon- 
stration of authority which the people have rarel 
exerted upon their legislative functionaries. We 
cannot if we would shut our eyes to the condition 
of the states. Laboring under mountains of debt, I 
will not say that the burden of interest will, in a 
year or two, become insupportable, and that their 
faith will be dishonored, because I believe they will 
sustain their honor at any sacrifice. My own state 
(Indiana) is largely a debtor state, but, during the 
suspension of 1837, she was one of only twojstates, 
I believe, in the union who met her engagements 
inspecie. And she will continue todoso. Buta 
few days ago I saw a notice from ber fund. commis- 
sioner of his readiness to pay her present January 
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{Here Mr. Cray, of Kentucy, inqnired whether 
the state of Indiana had resorted to new loans for 
the payment of interest?) 

Mr. W. proceeded: Indiana has not piled Pelion 
upon Ossa. She may, for the time, have appro- 

riated some domestic funds for that purpose, and 

as been aided by her bank. But what will be the 
condition of the states when their vast amount of 

rincipal falls due from 1845 to 1865? A worse 
blight cannot fall upon the prosperity of the states 
than a large and permanent debt. Our policy, in 
that respect, is essentially different from that of 
England. Wecould not survive such a debt as the 
British nation owes to its own subjects, The debt 
of Great Britain is equivalent, for the purposes of 
sustaining population, to an enlargement of her 
empire. en live upon stocks there as they live 
upon land here. It is the garnered and the hoard. 
ed wealth of ages deposited with the government, 
and the income to the owners is guarantied by the 
industry of her millions of artificers whose laborato- 
ries are the workshops of the world, and by the 
taxes which she draws from the commerce of all 
nations. In this country, capita! finds other and 
better employment in the improvement of the land. 
While England was an agricultural country she had 
no public debt. After the balance of power had 
been adjusted in Europe, and the commercial era 
commenced, the British debt was contracted. Ex- 
pensive wars and the establishment of a colonial 
system have been necessary to maintain that com. 
merce, and her debt has been rapidly accumulating. 
So soon as she shall have established her commerce 
beyond the competition of the world, there will be 
an end of her debt. Until our territory becomes 
too thickly populated to sustain the inhabitants, a 
public debt will prove a national calamity. 


Now, sir, it is in the power of this government, 
without in tke least impoverishing itself, or trans- 
cending its proper sphere of action, to allot this 
rich domain of a thousand millions of acres to the 
states, and thus to relieve our people from intermi- 
nable and hereditary taxes. Shall we abuse, by 
vile inaction, this capacity to do good, and incur 
the execration of our coustituents? Is this confe- 
derated government a mere machine, to run in an 
endless circle of inanity? Are we forever to be 
settling first prnciples, which, like the blighted 
flowers of early spring, shall yield no fruit? Has 
the constitution no vitality, and is our theory of 
government a mere abstraction? In ordinary times, 
sir, we may sit here in cold deliberation, holding to 
the people the doctrine “that they expect too much 
from the government,” and escape under that gene- 
rous forbearance which accompanies a state of pros- 
perity, but, in such an exigency as the present, 
other and sterner duties invite us to action. Sulus 
populi suprema lex, and let him abide the conse- 
quences who will not come to the rescue, What is 
our union when the states are ruined—our confede- 
ration when its links are broken? Strike out the 
stars from our national banner, and it is nothing but 
a piece of bunting. Sir, the distribution policy will 
control the next presidential election. No, [ mis- 
take. Before that time, under different counsels 
and another administration, this measure of safety 
and of beneficence will have passed; the flag of the 
union will no longer prove a barren Sceptre, and 
the triumphs of the constitution will have been pro- 
claimed. 

Senators have chosen in the progress of this de- 
bate, tu deride the principles upon which that ad- 
ministration has been brought into power. They 
mistake the type for the event, and suppose that a 
phrenzied majority will erect a log cabin upon the 
ruins of the capitol. We rejoice, not, sir, that the 
log cabin has been brought to Washington, but that 

ower has been transferred to the log cabin—that 
the capitol has been removed to the country—that 
the people have exercised that residuary sovereignty 
which was always their own, and which heretofore 
has been suffered only to sleep—that, however the 
‘divine right” of rule may instal itself in the Tuil- 
leries, in Buckingham palace or in the Kremlin, in 
this country its appropriate residence is in the 
thatched cottage of the American citizen. Letgen- 
tlemen cavil at the watch-words of freemen! ‘Tip- 
pecanoe” is now another name for liberty, and 
henceforward, in every struggle for human rights, 
and in every contest between the ruler and the ruled, 
to the hopes of the patriot deliverance shall come 
from the wilderness, and the star of the west is the 
sign by wiich he shall conquer. 

Montesquieu says that “the fine system of Bri- 
tish government was invented in the woods.”’ For 
the first time in our history, the territory northwest 
of the Ohio river has given a president to the union 
-—one connected with all the labors, with all the 
experience, with all the glories of our mighty pro- 
vincial settlements. “It would be strange if, under 
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his administration, that social and political develop- 
ieot which be so nappily begun in the valley of 
the Mississippi should net be urged onward until 
that great region has reached the destiny for which 
the Almighty designed it—part and parcel with the 
Atlantic states of one great confederated empire— 
borrowing from the old “thirteen” the glories of 
the revolutionary era, the last great drama of which 
was acted west of the mountains, and imparting to 
the mother states, through every vicissitude of their 
future history, that vigor and purity which we trust 
shall forever reside in the peaceful agricultural val- 
leys of the west. 


SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES. 
EXTRA SESSION. 

March 4, 1841. In addition to those senators ap- 
pearing under their unexpired terms of service, the 
following new members attended, were qualified, 
and took their seats, viz: 

From Maine, the hon. Georcr Evans. 

From Illinois, the hon. Samuet McRoserrts. 

From Rhode Island, the hon. JAs. F. Simmons. 

From Michigan, the hon. Wm. Woopsripce. 

From New Jersey, the hon. Jacop W. MILier. 

From Louisiana, the hon. ALEXANDER BARRow. 

From N. Hampshire the hon. Levit Woopsury. 

From Georgia, the hon. JoHN McPHErson BErR- 

RIEN. 

From Kentucky, the hon. James T. MorrHeap. 

Mr. Mangum moved the following resolution, 
which lies on the table one day: 

“Resolved, That Blair & Rives be dismissed as prin- 
ters to the senate for the twenty-seventh congress.” 

March 5. The hon. W. S. Archer, appointed a 
senator from the state of Virginia, appeared, was 
qualified, and took his seat. 

On motion of Mr. Mangum, that the senate pro- 
ceed to consider the resolution submitted yesterday, 
in relation to the printer to the senate, it was de- 
termined by veas and nays, as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Archer, Barrow, Bates, Bayard, 
Berrien, Choate, Clay, of Kentucky, Clayton, Dixon, 
Evans, Graham, Henderson, Huntington, Kerr, Man- 
gum, Merrick, Miller, Morehead, Phelps, Porter, Pren- 
iss, Preston, Rives, Simmons, Smith, of Indiana, 
Southard, Tallmadge, White, Woodbridge—29. 

NAYS—Messrs. Allen, Benton, Buchanan, Cal- 
houn, Clay, of Alabama, Cuthbert, Fulton, King, Linn, 
McRoberts, Mouton, Nicholson, Pierce, Sevier, Smith, 
of Conn. Sturgeon, Tappan, Walker, Williams, Wood- 
bury, Wright, Young—22. 

The resolution being thus brought under consi- 
deration, a debate arose upon it, which had not con- 
cluded, when aconfidential message being received 
from the president of the United States, the senate 
went into executive session, and so continued sit- 
ting with closed doors until the usual hour of ad- 
journment. 


March 6. Mr. Merrick introduced a resolution 
that the senate go into an election of sergeant.-at- 
arms and door keeper on Monday next. Lies over 
one day. 

The senate then, on motion of Mr. Clay, of Ky. 
went into an executive session. 


March 8. The following resolution submitted by 
Mr. Merrick on Saturday last, was taken up for con- 
sideration. 

Resolved, That on Monday next, the senate will 
proceed to the election of a sergeant-at-arms and door- 
keeper. 

The propriety of taking up the resolution at this 
period was discussed at considerable length; Messrs. 
Merrick, Clay, of Ky. Mangum and Smith, of Ind. ad. 
vocating it; aud Messrs. Buchanan, King, Young, 
Sevier, Benton and Wright opposing it. 

Mr. Benton then moved, in conlormity with the 
49th rule of the senate, to postpone the further con- 
sideration of the resolution until the second Mon- 





| day of the first session of the next congress; which 


was decided in the negative—ayes, 20, noes 26, as 
follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Allen, Benton, Buchanan, Cal- 
houn, Clay, of Alabama, Cuthbert, Fulton, King, Linn, 
McRoberts, Nicholson, Sevier, Smith, of Conn. Stur- 
geon, ‘Tappan, Walker, Williams, Woodbury, Wright, 
Y oune—20. a 

NA YS—Messrs. Archer, Bates, Bayard, Barrow. 
Berrien, Choate, Clay, of Ky. Clayton, Dixon, Evans, 
Henderson, Huntington, Kerr, Mangum, Merrick, Mil- 
ler, Moorehead, Porter, Preston, Rives, Simmons, 
Smith, of Ind. Southard, Tallmadge, White, Wood- 
bridge—26. 

The resolution was then adopted—ayes 26, noes 
20, as follows: 

Y#AS—Messrs. Archer, Bates, Bayard, Barrow, 
Berrien, Choate, Clay, of Ky. Clayton, Dixon, Evans 
Henderson, Huntington, Kerr, Mangum, Merrick, 
Miller, Moorehead, Porter, Preston, Rives, Simmons, 
Smith, of Ind. Southard, Tallmadge, White, Wood- 
bridge—26. 

NAYS—Messrs. Allen, Benton, Buchanan, Cal- 
houn, Clay, of Alabama, Cuthbert, Fulton, King, Linn, 
McRoberts, Nicholson, Sevier, Sinith, of Coun. Stur- 
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eon, Tappan, Waiker, Williams, Woodbury, Wright 
oung—20. %, s8 

The senate then proceeded to ballot for a sey. 
geant-al-arms, and the vice president announced 
the result as follows: 
Whole number of votes, 46 
Of which Edward Dyer received, 26 

Mr. Dyer was accordingly declared duly electey 
and took the oath of office, , 

The senate then proceeded to the consideratioy 
of the resolution for the dismissal of Blair & Rives 
as printers to the senate, which was discussed at 
length by Messrs. Clay, of Ky. and Bayard adyo. 
cating the resolution, and Messrs. Buchanan anq 
Walker opposing it. 

Mr. Huniirgton then obtained the floor, but yield. 
ed to a motion for adjournment. ; 

And the senate adjourned until 12 o’clock to. 
morrow. 

March9. The unfinished business of yesterda 
was taken up, being the motion submitted by M;. 
Mangum to dismiss Blair & Rives as printers of the 
senate tothe 27th congress. 

To this Mr. Benton offered an amendment, which, 
with some nodifications proposed by Mr. King, was 
in the following words: 

Resolved, That Messrs. Blair & Rives having been 
duly elected printers to the senate during the late ses. 
sion of congress, under the juint resolution of the two 
houses providing for the owen of printers to con. 
gress, it is not competent for the senate to annu! that 
election, and thereby divest-the rights which Blair & 
Rives may have acquired by that election, they having 
entered into contract to execute the printing, and giving 
bond, which has been approved, as directed by law. ~ 

Messrs. Huntington and Henderson advocated the 
original resolution and opposed the amendment, 
and were replied to by Mr. Smith, of Conn. 

The question was then taken on the amendment, 
and it was negatived—ayes 18, noes 25, as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Allen, Benton, Buchanan, Cal- 
houn, Clay, of Alabama, Cuthbert, Fulton, King, Linn, 
McRoberts, Nicholson, Sevier, Smith, of Conn. Stur- 
geon, Walker, Williams, Woodbury, Wright—18. 

NAYS—Messrs. Archer, Barrow, Bates, Berrien, 
Clay, of Ky. Choate, Clayton, Dixon, Evans, Heider- 
son, Huntington, Kerr, Mangum, Merrick, Moore- 
head, Phelps, Porter, Prentiss, Rives, Simmons, Smith, 
of Ind. Southard, Tallmadge, White, Woodbridge—25. 

The resolution was further debated by Messrs, 
Calhoun and King in opposition, and Messrs. Clay, 
of Kentucky, and Preston in the affirmative. 

Mr. Wright obtained the floor, but yielded to a 
motion for adjournment. 

And the senate adjourned till to-morrow at 12 
o’clock. 

March 10. The discussion was continued on the 
resolution of Mr. Mangum, proposing to dismiss 
Blair & Rives as printers to the 27th congress. 

Messrs. Wright, Walker, Sevier, Woodbury, and 
others opposed the resolution, and Mr. Mungum and 
others advocated it. 

At 4 o’clock, the senate, on motion of Mr. Pres- 
ton, proceeded to the consideration of executive bu- 
siness. 

March 11. After the journal was read, the vice 
president announced to the senate that he should 
vacate his seat during the day, in order that the se- 
nate might have an opportunity of electing a presi- 
dent pro tem. 

The senate then proceeded to the discussion of 
the resolution dismissing Blair & Rives as printers 
to the 27th congress, when Mr. Berrien rose and 
addressed the body at some length in favor of the 
resolution, andin reply tothe several arguments 
urged against its adoption. 

Mr. Benton made a brief remark in reply, when 
the question was taken on the adoption of the re- 
solution, and decided in the affirmative as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Archer, Barrow, Bates, Bayard, 
Berrien, Choate, Clay, of Ken. Clayton, Dixon, Evans, 
Henderson, Huntington, Kerr, Mangum, Merrick, 
Miller, Morehead, Porter, Preston, Rives, Simmons, 
Smith, of Indiana, Southard, Tallmadge, White, 
W oodbridge—26, 

NAYS—Messrs. Allen, Benton, Buchanan, Cal- 
houn, Clay, of Alabama, Cuthbert, Fulton, King, Linn, 
McRoberts, Nicholson, Sevier, Smith, of Connecticut, 
Sturgeon, Tappan, Walker, Woodbury, Wright—18. 

Mr. Clay then rose and moved that the secretary 
of the senate be directed to deliver to Blair & Rives 
their official bond. 

Mr. Benton asked for the yeas and nays, when 
there appeared as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Archer, Barrow, Bates, Bayard, 
Berrien, Choate, Clay, of Ken. Clayton, Dixon, Evans, 
Henderson, Huntington, Kerr, angum, Merrick, 
Miller, Morehead, Porter, Preston, Rives, Simmons, 
Smith, of Indiana, Southard, Tallmadge, White, 
W oodbridge—26. 

NAYS—Messrs. Allen, Benton, Buchanan, Cal- 
houn, Clay, of Alabama, Cuthbert, Fulton, King, Lin”, 
McRoberts, Nicholson, Sevier, Smith, of Connecticn's 
Sturgeon, Tappan, Walker, Woodbury, Wright—!>- 

So the motion was carried. 
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The vice president then, in pursuance of the no- 
tice he had previously given, withdrew from the 
chair as presiding officer for the residue of the 
present session. 

On motiowof Mr. Clay, the senate proceeded to 
ballot for president pro tem. 

On the ballot forty-six votes were cast—of which 


number 
Mr. Southard, of New J ersey, received 26 
Mr. King, of Alabama, received 15 
Scattering 9 


Mr. Southard having been declared duly elected, 
was accompanied to the chair by Messrs. Clay and 
Preston, when he rose and addressed the senate in 
substance as follows: 

Senators: A custom which has existed since 
the establishment of the government requires from 
me, on this occasion, an acknowledgment of your 
confidence and respect. A feeling stronger than 
any law of custom demands the expression of my 
thanks. For eight years successively I have been 
a member of this body, associated with you in the 
obligations of duty, in the conflicts of opinion, and 
in the struggles of debate; with few exceptions, 
my conduct has been known to youall. Onder 
such circumstances, I must be far less sensitive 
than I feel myself to be, in regard to the opinions 
of my associates, if I could receive such a proof of 
your confidence without the deepest sensibility and 
the most grateful feeling. 

You have imposed upon me duties, to the dis- 
charge of which you may,I fear, discover that I 
am incompetent. Forms I have not studied; pre- 
cedents I have never examined, and with the rules 
of order I have only made myseif so far acquaint- 
ed as to be able to keep myself within their limits. 
Experience in the duties of the chair I have had 
none. 

But my omission to learn is not without excuse; 
the dignified order anddecorum which pervades 
this body, the skill and intelligence with which 
the business of this chair has been administered, 
and that feeling of respect in which each member 
has his full share, have secured, within and with- 
out this hall, a profound respect for its constitu- 
tional dignity and authority, and have left to the 
individual members little desire to acquire a know- 
ledge of technical rules. I must seek, then, in the 
conduct, character and feeling of this body, an 
apology for any deficiencies which may be found in 
the execution of the trust with which I have been 

honored. In entering upon it, but for a short 
period, I have no promises to make, no pledges to 
give. The task required of me is not hard to be 
understood, though it may be found difficult in 
practice. 1am aware, as you all are aware, that it 
demands a study of all the rules of order and modes 
of proceeding, legislative, executive, and, if need 
be, judicial; promplitude, decision and firmness, 


which must not hesitate to apply the authority of 


the body without considering on whom its pressure 
may fall; but, above and beyond all, an unwavering, 
unsleeping impartiality toward each and every 
member. A failure in the former may be over- 
louked or pardoned; but no mantle is broad enough 
to cover the latter. 

Should I fail in the former, I know that I have 
a refuge in the generous confidence and liberality 
of generous men; butif I transgress in regard to 
the latter, you ought not to extend to me that chari- 
ty which suffers long and forbears much. 

I will not detain you with any remarks as to the 
importance of this body, or of its action in this go- 
vernment. There is no act, no decision, here, 
however trivial or unimportant it may appear at 
the moment, which does not, in its ultimate conse- 
quences, operate on the great and permanent inte- 
rests of the nation, and which may not, at some 
moment, be made to bear on those free institutions 
in which we find our best, and may I not say last, 
hope of securing liberty to man. 


country are concerned. 


_On motion, the senate went into the considera- 
tion of executive business, and, after some time 
spent therein, the doors were re-opened for a few 


moments, when the senate adjourned. 
March 12. 


motion of Mr. Huntington, laid on the table. 


The senate proceeded to the consideration of ex- 
€cutive business, and, after some time spent there- 


in, adjourned to Monday. 
March 15. 


Let each of 
us, then, in our respective positions, look to it, 
that onr own hands be pure, and our conscience 
clean, where the great interests of our common 


The resolution submitted yesterday 
by Mr. Rives, to grant extra pay to those persons 
connected with the senate who had been preter- 
mitted in a former resolution ‘making additional 
allowances,” &c. was briefly discussed, and, on 


Mr. Tappan laid before the senate a 
letter fiom Blair & Rives, stating that they should 


hold the senate to the contract made with them, as 
printers to the 27th congress, and demanding a copy 
of all the documents, the printing of which may 
have been or shall be ordered during the 27th con- 
gress, as fast as the orders shall be made, &c.; 
which, on motion of Mr. Preston, the paper was 
laid on the table. 

Mr. Preston then rose and addressed the senate 
as follows: It is, I am sure, painfully within the 
recollection of the senate, that a few days since a 
very unpleasant collision occurred on this floor be- 
tween the senator from Kentucky and the senator 
from Alabama. Any interruption of the habitual 
and characteristic harmony of this body or the par- 
liamentary decorum of its proceedings, is, under 
any circumstances, deeply to be regretted—but es- 
pecially in the present case, inasmuch as the mani- 
festation of heat occurred between senators of such 
long and distinguished standing. It might well be 
supposed, that nothing but mistake or accident 
could have led to such a result, and, thoroughly 
convinced of this, I rise, Mr. President, to state my 
conviction of the existence of misapprehension, 
and to state succinctly the mode in which it occur- 
red. 

On the occasion alluded to, the senator from 
Kentucky conceiving that the remarks of the sena- 
tor from Alabama were calculated and intended to 
be injurous to his character, and personally offen- 
sive, retorted in language o: direct affront—language 
which I am convinced he could not have employed 
but under a deep sense of injury. In this view of 
the remarks of the senator from Alabama, I believe 
he was mistaken. Indeed, I am convinced, from 
information which has casually came to my posses- 
sion, that the senator from Alabama did not intend 
to be personally offensive. At the bottom of this 
affair, therefore, there is a misapprehension, which 
I announce with pleasure, and in the confident be- 
lief that, being announced, the honorable and dis- 
tinguished senators will permit no formal difficulty 
to arrest an adjustment which is earnestly demand- 
ed—by the senate and the country. 

Mr. Clay, of Ky. said he shared with the sena- 
tor from South Carolina, (Mr. Preston), in the re- 
gret which he had manifested, on account of the oc- 
currence, disturbing the usual harmony and good 
feeling which prevail in the senate, to which he had 
alluded; and he bore with pleasure testimony to 
the honorable and high-minded feelings which had 
| prompted that senator to make the appeal which 
he had just presented. 

Before he (Mr. C.) proceeded to respond particu- 
larly to that appeal, he wished to submit a few ge- 
neral observations to the senate in regard to the pri- 
vileges of congressional or parliamentary debate. 

Every senator had the most perfect right to speak 
with the utmost freedom of those who were in 
power; he might denounce them as arbitrary, wick- 
ed and incompetent, and their measures as tyranni- 
cal, corrupt and ruinous to the best interests of the 
country. So it was equally the right of every 
member to deliver his sentiments without reserve 
on the character of all persons not members of the 
body, but whose namesor characters were connect- 
ed with the subject under debate, and all brought 
before the senate as candidates for appointment to 
office. All this a member has a right to do under 
no other responsibility than that which his own con- 
science and public opinionimpose. But while this 
right was clear and undeniable, was essential to the 
due discharge of vfficial duty, and was in no case 
to be restrained, the same liberty did not extend to 
the language of senators towards each other, or in 
reference to their motives. In speaking to or of 
each other, the utmost respect and decorum ought 
ever to be preserved, all personality avoided, and 
especially all imputation ofimproper motives. Un- 
der these impressions as to the privileges of debate, 
and guided by these rules, Mr. C. had spoken, a few 
days since, of the elder editor of the Globe newspa- 
per, whom it was then proposed to dismiss from the 
office of printer to the senate. Had not that indi- 
vidual been thus legitimately and directly before 
the body, he should have forborne, as he had al- 
ways hitherto, in his public station, forborne, to say 
a word in regard to him or the paper which he 
edits. Notwithstanding ten years of the most un- 
paralleled abuse and wanton and unscrupulous at- 


he should still have remained; but when the name 
of that person was directly before the senate, and 
his character and conduct of a public journal be- 


had felt it to be his right to speak of him in the 
terms he had done. 
nator from Alabama (Mr. King) addressed the se- 


tacks of himself, Mr. C. had remained silent; and so 


came a legilimate subject for its consideration, he 
When, on the next day, the se- 
nate, he must say that while that gentleman was 


speaking, he had thought that there was, on his part, 
a studied, a premeditated, and, as he then believed, 


and his character. And when the senator con- 
cluded by instituting a comparison of Mr. C. toa 
man whom he had, but a day before, declared to be 
infamous, and of whom he had spoken as a common 
libeller, and of his paper as libellous, he did not doubt 
that his object was a personal offence to Mr.C. It 
was under this impression that Mr. C. had addressed 
to the chair some remarks which he intended as a de- 
liberate offence to that senator. 

But it was due to the senator from Alabama as 
well as to himself to state that he had since received 
satisfactory information, on which he placed impli- 
cit reliance, that there had been no purpose or in- 
tention on the part of that senator to offer any per- 
sonal affront to Mr. C. or to cast the slightest im- 
putation on his character or honor. Mr. C. had 
therefore been mistaken as to the design which he 
had supposed that senator to entertain; and he must 
have entirely misapprehended the language em- 
ployed. Ready, therefore, at all times promptly to 
repair an injury as he hoped he ever should be to 
repel an indignity, and always taking more plea- 
sure to repair than to repel, and without any regard 
to the nicety of mere technical forms, to which those 
acquainted with him well knew he never attached 
great importance—under these circumstances as 
thus explained, and with the understanding which 
he now had of the real intentions of that senator, it 
was with infinite pleasure he now declared every 
epithet in the least derogatory to him, to his honor, 
or to his character to be withdrawn. 

[This declaration elicited a spontaneous burst of 
applause from the surrounding. audience, who had 
listened with eager attention to all that had passed. 
The chair, however, interfered, and the applause 
was immediately suppressed. ] 

Mr. King said: I concur with the senator from 
Kentucky as to the duty which every senator owes 
to himself and to the body of which he is a member. 
He should studiously avoid all personalities, and 
keep himself strictly within the rules of order, and 
never depart from decorum in debate. I have lony 
been a member of this senate, and I can fearlessly 
appeal to my brothersenators to say whether on any 
occasion I have violated prescribed rules, or been 
guilty of indecorum in debate. 

The senator from Kentucky, from whoever he 
received the information, has not been misinformed. 
That senator having. with his characteristic frank- 
dess, explicitly withdrawn the injurious expressions 
used by him, I now feel myself at liberty to state, 
and [ do it in the same spirit of frankness, that no- 
thing which was said by me was intended to be per- 
sonally offensive to that senator; nor was it my de- 
sign in any manner to derogate from his character 
as a gentleman or man ofhonor. I make this state- 
ment with pleasure; for, while { am always prepar- 
ed to defend my honor when assailed, I carefully 
avoid attacking others. 

Mr. Preston stated that he could not repress the 
feelings which prompted him to congratulate the 
senate and the country upon the honorable adjust- 
ment of this painful controversy. The gentlemen 
had acted as became their high character and dis- 
tinguished position—affording an example for the 
future, of a fearless and candil course under cir- 
cumstances of apparent difficulty; while the pain- 
ful suspense in which the senate has been involved 
for some days would be, he trusted, a guaranty for 
the cautious maintenance of a scrupulous forbear- 
auce in debate hereafter. Again he congratulated 
the gentlemen, the senate, and the country. 

{On the conclusion of these remarks, Mr. Clay 
rose and advanced to Mr. King, and shook hands 
with him, amidst loud applauses from senators and 
auditory.] 


On motion of Mr. Rives, the letter from the ad- 
jutant general, explanatory of an omission which 
had occurred in printing the proceedings of the 
court martial on the trial of major general Scott, 
was ordered to be printed, together with a letter 
from the secretary of the senate in relation to the 
same. 

On motion of Mr. Merrick, 

Resolved, 'That a committee of two senators be ap- 
pointed to-wait on the president of the United States 
and inform him that the senate, having finished the 
business before them, are ready to adjourn unless he 
may have further communication to make. 

Mr. Merrick aud Mr. Phelps were appointed by 
the chair the committee. 


Mr. Merrick, froin the committee appointed to 
wait on the president of the United States, reported 
that the committee had waited on the president, in 
pursuance of the resolution, and had been informed 
that the president had no further communication to 
make, expressing, at the same time, his kind regard 
for the senators, individually and collectively, and 
his best wishes for their safe return to their homes, 

On motion of Mr. Wright, the senate then ad- 








a preconcerted design to make an assault upon him 


journed without day. 
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Banks. The Georgia Rail Road bank suspended 


specie payments on the 15th ult. after paying $200,00% 
in. sphner finds. ‘The directors say they still have 


$100,000 of specie to resume with when the ensuing | 


crop shall have enabled their debtors to make payment. 

ew York begins now to experience embarrass- 
ments from the depreciation of the credit of her moneyed 
institutions. The notes of the free banks are ata 
heavy discount, and the safety fund institutions are 
effected. 5 tee ‘ 

The Richmond Compiler of Wednesday. says: “A 
sale of Virginia bank stock took place at the Coffee 
house yesterday; 26 shares brought $76. This is a 
great fall in price; but is no indication of any positive 
diminution in the intrinsic value of the stock. It only 
shows the scarcity of money.” 


Breer root sucar. The Bosion Journal remarks 
that there are, comparatively, but few persons aware 
of the immense quantities of sugar manufactured on 
the continent of Europe, from the beet root. It is 
computed thatin France there are nearly six hundred 
beet root a manufactories in operation—and in 
other parts of the continent upwards of 200—and the 
whole amount of the annual production in Europe, is 
estimated at 150,000,000 pounds. In Austria and Ita- 
ly, this business has lately been commenced with great 
zeal—and in France and Germany, it bas increased 
greatly within the last six or eight years. The duties 
on sugar imported from the French colonies have late- 
ly been reduced. What effect this may have on the 
manufacture of beet root Sugar, time will determine. 


Joseru Bonaparte. The count_de Survilliers [Jo- 
seph Bonaparte], whose health suffered severely in the 
autumn, has had it quite re-established. ‘The poor of 
Monk’s Kirby, a village adjoining the domain of Newn- 
ham Paddox, where the count resides, haye had 25 
guineas distributed acon: them by his orders. The 
uniform benevolence displayed by the ex-king during 
his protracted residence in this country would seem to 
indicate that the epithet of “the good Joseph,” applied 
to him by madame Junot in her memoirs, was full 
merited. He is extremely popular in his neighborhood. 

[English paper. 


Boston anp LOWELL RAIL ROAD. From the last an- 
nual report we learn that four miles of second track 
have been laid during the last year, making twenty 
miles of this track now in use, and leaving about five 
miles only to be laid, which wil! probably be completed 
in the course of the ensuing summer. The amount 
expended in construction to the present time is 
$1,729,242; leaving of the capital unexpended $70,757. 

The receipts of the last year amounted to $231,575, 
of which from passengers in cars of the Boston and 
Lowell rail road 85,928; merchandise in do. 80,328, 
mail 1,953; passengers from the Nashua and Lowell 
rail roads 24,347; merchandise from do. 17,928; pas- 
sengers from Boston and Portland rail road 16,733; 
merchandise do. $4,358. : 

The expenses of the year were for repairs of road 
$21,813; repairs of engines and cars, 12,465; other ex- 

enses 55,933; total $91,400. Two dividends have 
een paid during the year, of 4 per cent. each; on 
$1,650,000, amounting to $132,000. 


Boston narpor. It appears by statements made by 
some of the most intelligent pilots and shipmasters of 
Boston, before a committee of the Massachusetts legis 
lature, during its present session, that Boston harbor 
is gradually filling up. 


CANAL across THE Istumus. By advices from Pa- 
nama, brought by the schooner America, from Cha- 
gres, we learn that the department, or state as it is now 
called, remained quite under the new order of things, 
and that the obstacles heretofore interposed, by the 
clashing of the local and general governments with re- 
gard to the proposed canal across the Isthmus, have 
been effectually set at rest. 

This important undertaking seems at length in a fair 
way to be accomplished, through the medium of the 
Franco-Granadian company, established in Paris. The 
necessary funds are already provided, and we are as- 
sured that the work will be immediately commenced, 
and prosecuted to its completion. Further patriculars 
iff Our next. [N. York Jour. Com. 


Tur corron TRADE. The following trade exhibits 
the movements in cotton this season, to the latest 
dates, from the ports respectively, all calculated from 
the first of last October. 


Recv’d. since Oct. 1840. Cleared. 
New Orleans, 502,038 253,751 
Mobile, 182,333 27 352 
Florida, 44,988 6,459 
Georgia, 73,478 27,732 
South Carolina, 118,253 40,624 
North Carolina, 3,290 
Virginia, 4,655 1,590 
New York, 27,055 
- Other ports, 6,703 160 
Total, 933,740 334,753 
_Same time last year, 1,147,205 675,259 
Same time year before, 371,929 261,169 


Consecration. The consecration of the rev. Dr. 
Elliott, as bishop of the Protestant Episcopal church 
for the diocese of Georgia, took place at Savannah on 
the 23th ult. There were present bishop Ives, ot North 
Carolina, bishop Gadsden, of South Carolina, and 


bishop Mead, of Vir inia, besides the rectors of ‘many 
distant churches. _The ordination sermon was preach- 
ed by bishop Mead, of Virginia. 


_ Henry Cray reached Baltimore on Tuesday even- 
ing, and on Wednesday morning was taken suddenly 
ill, but is recovering. 

Excnange. New York on London 6a7; on France 
5f.30; on Boston_par; on Philadelphia and. Baltimore 
44; Richmond, Norfolk, Raleigh, Wilmington, &c. 5a 

? 1 Pi | 
53; Charleston 23; gate 15; Macon 20; Columbus 
15; Savannah 4}; Mobile 10$a114; New Orleans 8; 
Cincinnati 10; Nashville 16. 


Emicrants. The department. of state has a state- 
ment of the number and description of passengers who 
arrived in the United States, from foreign countries in 
the year 1840, so far as returns have been received at 
the department. The returns are incomplete; they how- 
ever, show that 115,206 persons came to the United 
States, by sea, during the year. 


ERRICKSON’S PROPELLERS. The barque Clarion, which 
has been fitted up with Errickson’s propeller, made a 
trial of her speed on Friday in New York harbor. The 
experiment has been entirely successful—-she made 
seven and a half miles per hour, when the engine made 
forty-one revolutions. ‘They are talking about applying 
the propellers to all the New York packets. 


Extra session. The following extra sessions of 
congress have been called since the organization of our 
government. 

John Adams was inaugurated on the 4th of March, 
1797. He convened congress, May 16, 1797. His 
first annual address was delivered, Nov. 23, 1797. 

Thomas Jefferson was inaugurated the 4th of March, 
1801. He ordered a call session Oct. 17, 1803. 

James Madison was inaugurated the 4th of March, 
1809. He convened congress May 23, 1809, also on 
the 25th of May, 1813. 

Martin Van Buren was inaugurated the 4th of 
1p 1837, and convened congress the 4th of Sept. 

William Henry Harrison was inaugurated on the 
4th of March, 1841, and convened congress on the 
3lst of May, 1841. 


Fiovur. In Boston $4 50; for Howard street $4 75; 
fancy brands 5 123. 


Fioripa. St. Augustine, March 7. Information 
reached here lastevening that an express arrived at 
Pilatka, from Fort Russell, on the night of the 4th, 
bringing intelligence that captain Barnum, with one 
hundred men, (including nine mounted), came up 
with the Indians (whom lheut. Alburtis had been com- 

elled to retreat from on account of the smallness of 

is force) at the head of Orange Lake, and commenc- 
ed an attack upon them. Captain B. had placed the 
nine mounted men in ambush, as a reserve, and led 
on the others; but finding the Indians in such a body, 
he made a signal for the mounted men to come up. 
No sooner was the signal made, when the Indians, 
having cut off these men from the main body, fired 
upon them, killing six, and the other three retreated to 


ately sent off the Pilatka, without knowing any thing 
further. The wounded men state that captain B. was 
still fighting. 

Captain Carr, 2d dragoons, with one hundred men, 
was sent out from Pilatka a few days previous, and 
returned shortly after the express had arrived from 
Fort Russell. He immediately supplied his men with 
provisions, and started for captain Barnum’s battle 
ground. It is impossible to give the particulars under 
such a circumstance. There is no knowing the loss, 
as yet, that captain B. has met with. Lieut. Alburtis 
had lost six or seven men the day before, in his skir- 
mish with the Indians, and was forced to retreat on 
account of their number. This looks very much like 
*“*peace.” [ News. 


Ice. An English paper mentions that one of the 
American ships at Calcutta, recently landed 400 tons of 
ice, which sold at the wholesale rate of one penny per 
pound, netting a profit, exclusive of purt duties, of up- 
wards of £3,700 sterling. 


Loss oF THE STEAMBOAT RanpotPH. On Tuesday 
evening, the steamboat John Randolph struck a snag 
during her passage up the river, a little above Carroll- 
ton, and went down shortly after. The Courier states 
that the destruction of property is estimated at $150,000; 
mostly insured. There were 300 bhds. of sugar on 
board. ‘The boat was insured for $30,000, but cost 
more. Arumor prevails that a number of persons lost 
their lives—it does not appear to be confirmed. 

[New Orleans Bee. 


Law DECISION. We understand, says the St. Louis 
New Era, that the circuit court, at its sitting on Wed- 
nesday, decided that the deviation of a steamboat, or 
other vessel, from her regular route, except tu save life, 
vitiated the policy of insurance, and released the in- 
surers from fiability. The case before the court was 
that of the steamboat Rolla, sunk a few years since in 
the lower Mississippi. She had stopped a day or two, 
to render assistance to the George Collier, aground 
upon a bar. After getting her off, she proceeded upon 
her voyage, was snagged and sunk. The boat and 
cargo became a total loss, The owners of a part of 
the cargo brought suit against the insurance office for 
the recovery of the amount insured, 

The decision of the jadge (Mullanphy) was against 





the fort, being wounded. The express was immedi- | 





a 


am 


| be generally understood by navigators upon the wes; 
ern waters, that to stop their vessels, or to deviate from 
their usual route, except in the case mentioned, vitiates 
not only the policy of insarance upon the boat, bi, 
likewise the cargo: Such has not generally been 1. 
garded as the law, for the uniform practice has been 
or the boats to relieve each other when in difficulty. 
The principle is, we are told, new,such a case no; 
having been betore presented in any of the courts {o; 
adjudication. 





Tue Missourian. We paid a visit, says the New 
Orleans Bee, a few days since tothe skeleton of the 
gigantic animal to which this name has been attached 
as commemorative of the spot where it was discovered. 
It is difficult for the imagination to conceive the size 
and proportions of the monster whuse existence is in. 
dubitably attested by these stupendous relics—a crea. 
ture, half elephant,half crocodile, of such colossa| 
stature, that the largest living specimens of animated 
nature, shrank into Lilliputian dimensions when con- 
trasted with its wonderful bulk. A mammnoth, to 
whose daily food the monsters of the deep must have 
contributed, and whose insatiable maw cold only have 
been glutted by the depopulation of the country which 
it infested. ‘The history of this marvellous creature js 
buried in oblivion, or only preserved in the dim and 
shapeless fragments of Indian tradition, and yet to the 
naturalist and man of science, its study is a source of 
profound instruction and information, as its habits, 
food, mode of existence and the probable period when 
it roamed the prairies of the west, and raised its huge 
form above the waters of our largest streams, may all 
be either satisfactorily determined or approximately de- 
duced from an examination of its bony carcass. 


PasSENGERS TO THE INAUGURATION. Lyford’s Com. 
mercial Journal states that “the number of passengers, 
according to tickets sold, who took seats in the cars, 
for Washington, from February 20th to March 4ih, 
inclusive, was only 3,496: the number that came on in 
the Philadelphia cars for Washington, during the two 
days previous to, and including, the 4th March, was 
from 1,500 to 1,700: and the number belonging to this 
city, who took seats on the 3d and 4th, which is includ- 
ed in the first named number, was 867.” 


THE PRODUCE OF THE GOLD REGION in the U. States is 
estimated at more than two millions of dollars per an- 
num. Within the last three years, there have been 
minted from these mines, $4,337,550. 


Stocks. Shares of the U.S. bank of Pennsylvania 
are quoted at 16a164 in New York, and sales of 335 
shares on the 16th in Philadelphia at 16$a17; Indiana 
bonds 534523. 


WeEssTER’S REPLY To [layne. The Washington 
correspondent of the Boston Atlas relates an anecdote 
in relation to the celebrated reply of Mr. Webster to 
Mr. Hayne that has never before been published. At 
the time Mr. Hayne made his attack, Mr. Gales of the 
National Intelligencer, who had been the most accom- 
plished reporter in the country, chanced to be in the 
capitol. Hearing that Mr. Webster intended to reply, 
and being told by him that it would be a short one, lie 
underiook once more his Jong neglected location of a 
reporter. Instead, however, of consuming about hall 
an hour, as Mr. Webster had promised in the con- 
mencement, as is well known the senate adjourned 
before he had fiuished—Mr. Gales continuing to take 
note of every word, in the momentary expectation oi 
his concluding. 
Unwilling to leave off before Mr. Webster had finish- 
ed, Mr. Gales continued the next day until he had con- 
cluded. But when he came to look at the notes, the 
magnitude of the task that it would be to write thei 
out, appeared so formidable, that he shrunk trom it as 
an impossibility, with the many other engagements 
that occupied his time. 

Soon after, Mr. Webster called upon Mr. Gales to 
request a report of his speech, as it was impossible for 
the former to give any thing beyond a mere sketch, 
having spoken unpremeditatedly, and to much greater 
length than he had any expectation of doing when he 
began. Mr. Gales expressing his utter inability to 
comply; but his lady, who had been in the habit oi as- 
sisting her husband in reading his notes when a re- 
orter, undertook the task, and in the course of a week 
Mr. Gales submitted to Mr. Webster a full report of lus 
speech in the hand-writing of his wife. It will be re- 
membered that that speech of Mr. Webster was not 
published until after a delay of several weeks, It was 
owing to these circumstances, Mr. Gales has now 111 
his possession the notes, handsomely bound. 

It is stated that Mr. Webster did not change five 
words in the whole report. This is one of a very few 
instances on record, in which we have a master-pieve 
of eloquence taken down as it fell from the lips of the 
speaker. 


Mr. Van Brren, ex-president, left Washington on 
the 13th instant, tarried a few days in Baltimore, where 
he received the marked attention of his friends, and 
left on the 16th for Philadelphia. He notifies his friends 
in New York, in a letter declining a dinner there, that 
he will be in that city on the 23d instant. 


Voucano. It is said that Kiruca, a burning moun- 
tain in Owyhee, one of the Sandwich Islands, has 4 
crater of more than nine miles in circumference, and 
lately threw forth a lake of liquid lava, one mile and 4 
half broad, emitting intense heat, and glowing with in- 





the right of the plaintiff to recover. So that it should 


tense brilliancy. 
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